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r editorial 

Scar  Tissue 


Earlier  this  year,  I  \\TOte  about 
how  newspapers  should  be 
ready  to  fail  if  they  want  to 
find  success  (bit.ly/lMjrlqq). 
Failure  means  they  pivoted;  they 
experimented;  they  tried  something 
different.  But  there’s  one  component 
that  never  seems  to  want  to  change  no 
matter  what  kind  of  platform  you’re 
on:  money. 

Print  publishers  struggling  with 
declining  revenue  is  nothing  new',  but 
w'hen  mobile  new's  app  Circa  w'as  put 
on  a  “indefinite  hiatus”  in  June,  the 
reason  w'as—>aip— money.  Co-founder 
Matt  Galligan  WTOte  in  his  farew'ell 
column,  “Producing  high-quality  news 
can  be  a  costly  endeavor  and  w'ith- 
out  the  capital  necessar}'  to  support 
further  production  w'e  are  unable  to 
continue.”  According  to  media  analyst 
Ken  Doctor,  Circa  w'as  looking  for  $8 
million  in  funding. 

Launched  in  October  2012,  Circa 
W'as  an  app  that  broke  dow'n  new's 
stories  into  their  “atomic  elements.” 
^^^^en  I  inten'iewed  Galligan  and 
then-director  of  new'S  David  Cohn 
in  2013,  (bit.ly/lNzx'wUy),  the  two 
w'ere  optimistic  about  redesigning 
the  mobile  new's  landscape— and  for 
aw'hile.  Circa  w'as  a  hot  commodity 
that  forced  traditional  media  compa¬ 
nies  to  rethink  mobile.  Perhaps  that 
led  to  Circa’s  dow'nfall  as  more  digital 
competitors  sprouted  (see  the  Neiv 
York  Times  and  its  NYT  Now'  app), 
and  Circa  learned  the  hard,  but  also 
inetytable,  business  lesson  that  has 
plagued  new'spaper  publishers  for 
some  time  now:  it’s  not  easy  making 
money  on  mobile  and  in  this  case,  it’s 
not  easy  finding  money. 

Also  in  June,  Gannett  entered  a  new' 
era  as  the  company  spun  off  into  rtvo 
separate  media  companies:  TEGNA 
(w'hich  includes  the  company’s  broad¬ 
cast  stations  and  digital  ventures)  and 
the  new'  Gannett  (w'hich  includes  USA 


TODAY  and  92  local  media  organiza¬ 
tions).  The  new'  Gannett  revealed  a 
new'  w'ebsite  (gannett.com),  a  new' 
logo  (a  white  G  on  a  bright  blue 
background  w'ith  a  dog-eared  corner), 
and  touted  its  new  identity  as  a  “next- 
generation  media  company.” 

Although  Roger  Yu  of  USA  TO¬ 
DAY  reported  that  the  spun-off  new 
Gannett  was  “virtually  debt-free,”  it 
W'as  not  surprising  to  read  that  the 
publishing  business  was  separated 
because  of  falling  print  advertising. 
Gannett  is  just  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  media  organizations  (News  Corp, 
Tribune  Co.,  E.W.  Scripps  Co.)  split¬ 
ting  off  their  publishing  units  as  a 
way  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
entity  causing  them  to  hemorrhage 
money. 

So,  if  something  as  forward-think¬ 
ing  as  Circa  couldn’t  find  a  bandage, 
how  can  new'spapers  possibly  find  a 
solution? 

For  starters,  you  can  check  out 
our  cover  story'  that  features  adver¬ 
tising  strategies  that  are  making 
money  for  publishers  right  now.  It’s 
an  innovative  time,  an  opportunity 
to  tiy'  something  new,  and  even  if  it 
fails,  just  think  about  how  Galligan 
optimistically  ended  his  column: 

“We  hope  that  someday  someone 
may  finish  the  story  that  we  started, 
succeed  w'here  we  may  have  faltered, 
and  that  a  news  experience  built  for 
the  future  and  not  burdened  by  the 
past  will  have  a  shot.” 

But  instead  of  w'aiting  for  some¬ 
one  else  to  finish  the  story,  I  hope 
new'spapers  find  their  owm  way  to 
press  on  toward  a  successful  fu¬ 
ture  without  being  hampered  by  its 
turbulent  history  of  what-ifs  and 
should-haves.  Maybe  we  w'on’t  find  a 
bandage,  but  we  should  still  show  off 
our  scar  tissue,  our  e\idence  of  how 
many  bumps  and  scrapes  w'e  have 
overcome.  —NY 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TONY  O.  CHAl^lPAGNE 


G©t  th©  pictur©  riQht  the  tools  change.  So,  along  with  the 

What’s  the  point  of  a  news  photo  con-  usual  details  about  not  changing  the 

test  to  begin  with?  (“Critical  Thinking:  size  or  location  of  individual  objects, 
Should  Photo  Contest  Rules  Change  to  I’d  say  nothing  artificially  dramatic. 
Accommodate  the  Digital  Age?”  May  Don’t  warm  up  colors  to  get  an  emo- 
2015)  Is  the  point  of  a  photo  contest  to  tional  response,  no  silhouettes  (okay, 

get  the  goriest  photo  of  a  personal  or  almost  never),  no  HDR/  one  map- 

public  disaster?  If  the  point  of  the  con-  ping,  don’t  increase  the  amount  of 
test  is  to  “tell  a  story,”  then  the  photo  background  blur  and  so  on.  And  then, 

should  be  unaltered.  What  about  pho-  I’d  say— globals  only.  Don’t  select, 

tos  used  in  court?  Can  they  be  altered  don’t  dodge  and  burn  specific  areas, 
or  enhanced  to  tell  a  story  better?  You  etc.  (it  looks  fake  when  done  badly).  I 
know  what’s  right  and  what’s  wrong...  say  this  for  two  reasons:  modem  im- 
don’t  alter  the  photo!  You  can  do  what  age  editors  can  tone  whole  images  in  a 
you  want  in  your  own  darkroom,  but  smart  way  that  nearly  always  elimi- 
don’t  submit  it  for  publication  in  the  nates  the  need  to  make  selections,  and 
press  nor  on  social  media.  Even  a  dis-  if  you  haven’t  selected  anything  you 

claimer  sajdng  that  a  photo  has  been  can’t  be  charged  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
altered  (or  if  some  parts  of  that  photo  ^^^th  manipulating  the  image  for  the 

have  been  edited  out)  is  not  enough  mong  reasons, 
to  overcome  the  mistake  of  putting  D.  ROUSE 

something  out  there  that  isn’t  tme  Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

to  the  story.  Get  the  picture?  Get  the 

picture  right!  Blurr©d  lin©s 

ROBERT  BARROWS  I’ve  worked  both  sides  of  the  fence 

Submitted  on  editora.ndpublisher.com  (publisher  and  PR).  (“Beware  of 

PRedators,”  May  2015)  As  Ms.  Yang 
Photos  should  b©  fair  suggests,  there  is  a  blurring  of  lines 

Ever>mne— from  the  photographers  but  nevertheless,  there  is  both  good 

to  the  editors  to  the  pressmen—  and  bad  journalism... and  good  and 

should  work  to  create  a  final  printed  bad  PR.  I’ve  seen  many  stories/info- 
image  that  a  reasonable  witness  of  graphics  from  the  PR  side  that  can 

the  event  photographed  would  agree  both  entertain  and  inform  readers, 

is  fair  and  accurate  given  the  limits  For  depleted  editorial  teams,  good 
of  photography  and  printing.  (“Criti-  sponsored  content  is  a  must— but 
cal  Thinking:  Should  Photo  Contest  Ms.  Yang,  you  still  have  to  do  your 

Rules  Change  to  Accommodate  the  job  and  vet  the  source  and  content. 

Digital  Age?”  May  2015)  That,  to  Don’t  paint  all  PR  with  the  same 

me,  should  be  the  guiding  rule—  not  brush, 
a  list  of  what  tools  not  to  use  in  a  BJ 

specific  editing  application — because  Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 
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PR  reps  and  journalists 
can  work  tog©th©r 

When  you  say  there  is  and  needs 
to  be  a  clear  distinction  between 
journalists  and  PR,  and  that  it  is 
the  role  of  journalists  to  objectively 
decipher  what  is  newsworthy  and 
best  serv'^es  readers.  (“Beware  of 
PRedators,”  May  2015)  However  I 
would  argue  you  have  presented  a 
somewhat  narrow  view  of  the  public 
relations  profession.  Working  as  a 
public  relations  professional  within 
a  media  company,  I  have  the  unique 
perspective  of  working  directly  with 
journalists  within  our  own  organiza¬ 
tion  to  promote  their  work.  I  also 
routinely  engage  other  media  and 
post  to  social  networks  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  a  broader  audience,  be  it  a 
development  relating  to  our  journal¬ 
ism,  company  or  industry.  It  bears 
mentioning  that  many  journalists 
see  public  relations  professionals  as 
collaborators,  and  journalists  rely 
on  them  for  timely  information  and 
connections  to  sources— and  can 
find  answers  regardless  of  whether 
the  news  is  good  or  bad... I  believe 
newspapers  can  and  will  continue  to 
have  a  strong  voice  in  their  commu¬ 
nities,  without  sacrificing  journalism 
ethics  and  principles.  Newspaper 
journalists  help  readers  and  com¬ 
munities  filter  through  the  “noise”  as 
a  trusted  news  source.  Talented  PR 
professionals  contribute  to— rather 
than  disrupt  or  interfere  with— that 
mission. 

ERIC  MORGAN 
DIRECTOR,  COMMUNICATIONS 
FREEDOM  NEWS  GROUP 
SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 
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>  Look  Ahead 


News  at 
a  Glance 

RJI  Fellow  Victor  Hernandez  will  study 
the  impact  of  wearable  technology 


By  Adreana  Young 


With  the  release  of 

the  Apple  Watch,  the 
familiar  “tick  tock”  of 
the  waist  watch  w^as 
replaced  with  a  quiet  tap  of  the  finger, 
the  bright  light  of  a  notification,  and 
the  soft  buzzing  of  the  smartwatch. 
Although  Apple  was  not  the  first  to 
release  a  smartwatch,  the  April  launch 
of  the  Apple  Watch  marked  a  new-^  step 
in  wearable  technologJ^ 

For  Victor  Hernandez,  foiTner  direc¬ 
tor  of  coverage  and  program  manager 
for  new^  editorial  at  CNN,  his  next  step 
is  to  spend  eight  months  studying  the 
publishing  capabilities  of  the  smart¬ 
watch  and  other  w'earable  de\ices  as 
a  2015-2016  fellow  at  the  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  Journalism  Institute. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  wearable 
technology  and  the  potential  impact 
to  newsrooms  for  a  long  time  now,” 
said  Hernandez.  “Primarily  from  a 
digital  content  producer/distribution 
perspective,  but  also  considering 
important  consumer  behaviors  and 
how  media,  specifically  news  content, 
is  radically  shifting— in  shape,  form 
and  frequency— in  order  to  remain 
relevant  to  audiences.” 

Before  becoming  an  RJI  Fellow, 
Hernandez  spent  time  while  w^orking 
at  CNN  exploring  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies  including  spearheading  a  Google 


>  Former  director  of  coverage  and  program 
manager  for  news  editorial  at  CNN  and  RJI 
Fellow  Victor  Hernandez 


Glass  project.  However,  because  of 
legal  and  corporate  issues,  the  project 
never  got  off  the  ground. 

Now^,  Hernandez’s  fellow^ship  ^vill 
act  as  a  ‘Svearable  journalism  play- 
book,”  focusing  on  best  practices,  tech¬ 
nological  opportunities,  case  studies, 
and  recommendations  for  publishers 
and  news  organizations.  Most  of 
Hernandez’s  w'ork  will  be  based  out  of 
his  home  in  California,  but  he  plans  to 
Hsit  the  RJI  campus  in  Columbia,  Mo. 
for  collaboration. 

RJI  provided  $20,000  for  Hernan¬ 


dez’s  nonresidential  fellowship.  Randy 
Picht,  executive  director  for  RJI,  said 
he  believes  studying  wearables  is  a 
timely  endeavor  and  an  important 
one. 

“Sometimes  the  industry  is  busy 
doing  other  things  and  some  of  these 
new  things  (like  wearable  technology) 
don’t  get  the  attention  they  need,” 
Picht  said. 

Although  w^earable  technologies  are 
on  trend  in  the  tech  world,  Hernandez 
said  it’s  important  to  be  realistic  in  the 
publishing  world.  “I  don’t  expeet  my 
Apple  Watch  42mm  Milanese  Lx)op  is 
going  to  change  journalism,”  he  said. 

But  he  compared  the  Apple  Watch 
to  the  first  iPhone,  which  is  considered 
to  be  a  primitive  mobile  device  today. 
The  iPhone  became  a  device  most 
journalists  used  daily  in  their  report¬ 
ing,  Hernandez  said. 

“What  will  (the  smartwatch  and 
wearable  devices)  mean  for  gathering 
and  reporting  our  stories  ten  years 
from  now  and  how  will  we  get  there 
collectively?”  he  asked. 

It’s  a  question  he  hopes  to  answer 
during  his  fellowship.  Hernandez’s 
final  reports  and  presentation  are  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  second  quarter  of  2016. 
In  the  meantime,  follow  him  at  allthe- 
newsthatfitsyourwrist.tumblr.eom. 
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On  the  Air 

Canada's  National  Post  launches  a 
new  radio  show  on  Sirius  XM 

Matt  Gurney  remem¬ 
bers  being  the  only 
kid  who  had  his 
dock  radio  timed  to 
talk  radio  instead  of  rock  or  Top 
40  music. 

‘Tve  always  loved  radio  and 
really  pushed  hard  at  all  my  local 
radio  stations  to  get  a  chance  to  go  on  air,"  he  said. 

Now,  a  columnist  and  editor  for  the  National  Post  in 
Toronto,  Gurney's  dream  has  come  true.  He's  the  host 
of  National  Post  Radio,  which  launched  on  Sirius  XM 
Canada  in  May  and  airs  from  6  to  9  a.m.  every  weekday. 
Gurney,  who's  been  with  the  Post  since  2009,  covers  an 
array  of  topics  with  a  focus  on  news  and  politics.  Material 
indudes  aggregated  content  as  well  as  news  stories  from 
the  Post  and  original  content. 

He  said  the  show  has  allowed  Post  reporters  to  show¬ 
case  their  talents  in  a 
different  format.  But 
why  radio? 

"It's  another  format 
to  showcase  the  great 
work  being  done  by  our 
journalists.  But  I'm  also 
really  hoping  it  helps 
expand  our  profile  in 
a  competitive  media 
market  and  draws  some 
attention  to  us,"  Gurney 
said. 

Gurney's  radio  career 
started  as  a  regular 
commentator  on  the 
Arlene  Bynon  Show,  an 
afternoon  talk  show  on  Sirius  XM  Canada.  After  the  two 
became  friends,  Gurney  said  Bynon  pitched  an  idea  for 
the  Post  to  have  a  radio  show  hosted  by  Gurney. 

“(Bynon)  knew  her  bosses  were  looking  to  partner 
with  another  organization  with  an  eye  to  offering  some 
solid,  news-driven  programming,"  Gurney  said. 

The  two  then  presented  the  idea  to  their  bosses  and 
a  few  months  later,  formal  discussion  between  the 
companies  began.  During  planning  meetings  for  the 
show,  they  focused  on  the  show’s  set  up,  fine-tuning 


>  National  Post  columnist  Matt  Gurney  hosts  the  newspaper’s 
new  radio  show  National  Post  Radio. 


details  such  as  copyright,  sharing  staff  between  Sirius 
XM  and  the  Post,  editorial  control  and  how  to  navigate 
through  radio  regulations  under  the  Canadian  Radio¬ 
television  and  Telecommunications  Commission,  an 
issue  the  newspaper  had  never  experienced,  Gurney 
said. 

"None  of  the  issues  proved  particularly  challenging  or 
difficult  to  overcome  on  their  own,"  he  said.  "But  there 
were  so  many  of  them,  working  through  them  sequen¬ 
tially  took  a  long  time." 

Gurney  said  he  hopes  the  radio  show  will  help  the  Post 
stand  out  in  the  competitive  media  market  because  "It's  a 
tough  time  for  newspapers." 

He  and  his  team  along  with  the  show’s  production  staff 
provided  by  Sirius  XM  Canada  are  looking  for  new  ways  to 
package  their  daily  content,  and  right  now  they're  focus¬ 
ing  on  finding  a  routine  and  trying  new  ideas.  -  AY 


“I’m  also  really 
hoping  (radio) 
helps  expand 
our  profile  in  a 
competitive  media 
market  and  draws 
some  attention  to 
us.” 
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Finding  Your  Voice 

Boston  Globes  Opinion  Reel  showcases 
documentaries  created  by  the  community 


In  an  effort  to  better  engage  audiences, 

the  Boston  Globes  opinion  section  has 
launched  a  new  platform  for  New  England 
residents  to  share  their  opinions  through  short 
documentaries  called  Opinion  Reel. 

'I'he  Globe's  digital  opinion  producer  Nicole 
Hernandez  and  Ellen  Clegg,  interim  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  came  up  with  the  idea  w'hen  they 
w'^anted  to  promote  their  audiences’  voice  and 
expand  coverage. 

“I’ve  gotten  a  little  discouraged  because  a  lot  of 
new's  outlets  today,  in  general,  don’t  involve  the 
community— it’s  not  just  politicians  and  business 
leaders,”  said  Hernandez.  “Opinion  is  where  w'e 
can  w'ork  with  the  community,  and  tliey  can  have 
a  voice.” 

.Joanna  Weiss,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  is  in  charge  of  outreach  for  Opinion 
Reel.  She  said  since  Boston  is  a  hub  for  documen¬ 
tal^'  filmmaking,  the  content  w'as  already  there, 
and  all  the  Globe  had  to  do  w'as  act  as  an  avenue 
for  the  public  to  voice  concerns. 

“We’re  basically  the  host  to  a  big,  sprawiing, 

open  conversation. 
And  the  more  ex¬ 
pansive  and  surpris¬ 
ing  and  compelling 
the  conversation 
is,  the  more  people 
wall  take  part— and 

the  more  ideas  wall  be  shared,”  Weiss  said. 

In  order  to  reach  the  community,  Weiss  began 
by  reaching  out  to  film  schools,  professional  film¬ 
makers  and  film  festivals  in  New'  England,  but  the 
paper  also  runs  ads  to  market  the  platform  to  their 
general  readership  audience. 

Weiss  said  Opinion  Reel  also  opens  up  the 
possibility  of  finding  regular  contributors  for  the 
Globe  opinion  section  and  to  gain  stoiy  ideas  for 
other  departments. 

How'ever,  Weiss  said  the  greatest  challenge  she’s 
faced  so  far  has  been  reaching  amateur  filmmak¬ 
ers  and  getting  readers  without  a  background  in 
film  to  participate.  Still,  she’s  been  amazed  by  the 
range  of  voices  and  issues  submitted  so  far. 


Opinion  Reel 

Your  lens,  your  voice 

Ito  Qlebt'i  iooii  r«jch.  Mraduciag  Opinion  Red.  j  thowenso  of  tlMd 


V  (Top)  Nicole 
Hernandez,  Boston  Globe 
digital  opinion  producer 

>  (Bottom)  Joanna 
Weiss,  Boston  Globe  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor 
of  the  editorial  page 


“We’ve  been  hearing  from  young  people,  senior  citizens,  people 
w'ith  young  families,  and  people  from  ever>'  demographic  group. 
Some  high  schools  and  communit>'  arts  organizations  arc  support¬ 
ing  incredible  w'ork,”  she  said.  “A  lot  of  the  submissions  are  techni¬ 
cally  beautiful  and  emotionally  wTcnching;  1  w'as  screening  one  the 
other  day  that  literally  made  me  weep.” 

Opinion  Reel  is  accepting  documentaries  on  a  rolling  basis  with 
no  official  end  to  the  program.  Periodically,  the  films  wll  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  bostonglobe.com/opinionreel  and  live  screenings  wall  take 
place  at  various  film  festivals,  including  GlobeDocs  in  October. 

“Film  is  a  pow'erful  medium,  and  it’s  the  \va.y  many  people  choose 
to  express  themselves.  We  think  it’s  our  obligation— and  our  pri\a- 
lege— to  host  the  broadest,  most  d>’namic  conversation  that  w'e  can,” 
Weiss  said.— 
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RETENTION  PENDING  BANKRUPTCY  COURT  APPROVAL,., 

3  WEB  PRINTING  FACILITIES  LOCATED  IN  SO.  CALIFORNIA 


Over  300,000  Sq.  Ft.  Including  (11)  Global,  Tensor,  Goss  and  DEV  Coldset  21”  and  21.5”  Web  Offset 
Presses,  Mini  Web  Presses,  Inserters,  Pre-Production  Equipment,  Balers,  Rolling  Stock,  Facility 
Support  Equipment,  Corporate,  Production  AND  Design  Offices,  Intellectual  Property  and  More... 


2-DAY  LIVE  WEBCAST  AUCTION  -  SEPTEMBER  2015 

PREVIEW  LOCATIONS:  Vista,  CA  •  Mira  Loma,  CA  •  Brea,  CA 


Bidding  &  Info  at: 

SOLDTIGER.COM 


•  (3)  Global  6100  21"  (530mm)  cut  off  by  28"  Coldset  web  offset  presses.  (2)  Press 
lines  w/  4  high  tower  and  (5)  2  highs.  Third  press  line  has  4  high  and  (6)  2  high 
lowers.  All  with  Meg  Tec  tandem  splicers,  221  Vi  +  Vi  folder,  ribbon  deck,  remote 
ink  &  register  and  each  line  has  STI  4K  trimmer  and  STI  2500  stacker.  All  either 
new  or  remanufactured  in  2004. 

•  Tensor  T400BE  21”  (530mm)  cutoff  by  35”  Coldset  web  offset  line.  Equipped  with 
T400BE  4  high  tower,  (4)  2  high  towers.  Tensor  folder,  (all  new  2003)  and  2007 
STI  4k  trimmer  and  STI  2500  stacker. 

•  (2)  Tensor/Goss  21"  (530mm)  cut  off  by  35"  Coldset  web  offset  press  lines  w/But- 
ler  4050  splicers,  Tensor  T400BE  4  high  tower,  (4)  remanufactured  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  2  high  towers,  Goss  Magnum  folders,  STI  4K  trimmers  and  2500  stackers. 

•  (2)  Goss  Community  21”  (530mm)  cut  off  by  35"  Coldset  web  offset  web  press 
lines;  each  with  4  high  Goss  tower  and  (5)  2  high  towers,  Vits  prefolder, 
Goss  Magnum  Folder,  Muller  341  Rotary  4K  trimmer  and  Gammerler  STC  70 
counter  stackers. 

•  (3)  Global/DEV  21  14”  cut  off  by  36"  coldset  web  offset  presses  each  equipped 
with  4  high  tower,  (5)  2  high  towers,  Martin  splicer,  folder,  etc.  (currently  not  in  use) 

•  (7)  Didde  22"  by  17 14  web  presses,  all  either  5  or  6  units,  some  with  plow  folders 
and  camera  inspections.  Marlin  splicers. 

•  (12)  Muller/GMA  SLS1000  Newspaper  inserters.  All  between  12  and  24  pockets, 
all  with  Dynaric  automatic  strappers,  joggers  and  ink  jet  stations.  As  new  as  2006 


•  (5)  Muller  227-17  pocket  inserters 

•  (8)  Baysys  Print  and  CREO  TSM  auto  loader  CTP  computer  to  plate  systems. 
As  new  as  2006 

•  Dozens  of  Signode  LB2000,  Mosca  Rd-M-P4  &  Dynaric  D2400  arch  style  strappers 

•  Dozens  of  Kaeser,  Ingersol  Rand,  Gardner  Denver  and  Sullair  air  compressors, 
as  large  as  150  HP.  Also  several  Rietschle  central  vacuum  pumps,  Maren  and 
Balemaster  compactors. 

•  Dozens  of  Clark,  Nissan  and  Hyster  LP  forklifts,  many  with  roll  clamps. 

•  Dozens  of  Interthor,  Yale  and  Clark  electric  and  manual  pallet  jacks 

•  Large  quantity  of  computer,  server  and  networking  equipment.  Also  over  60  Apple 
IMac  computers,  G5’s  etc.  and  hundreds  of  IBM  PC’s. 

•  Large  quantity  of  modern  office  furniture  and  equipment,  including  50  or  more 
ergonomic  elevating  type  computer  desks. 

•  Intellectual  Property  including:  trade  names,  domain  names,  customer  lists,  etc. 

•  Trucks  and  vehicles;  (2)  Freightliner  M2  106-26'  vans  w/lift  gates  (2005/6), 
(2)  •  Izuzu  straight  job  van  trucks,  several  Ford  Transit  vans,  Nissan  Frontier 
pickups.  Dodge  Caravans,  (4)  Great  Dane  and  Utility  45’  box  trailers. 

•  Paper  -  over  300,000  pounds  of  new  and  unopened  roll  stock:  newsprint  and  offset 
grade  paper. 


(1  of  Several)  Goss  Community  Web  Press  Lines 


(1  of  3)  Tensor  T400BE  Press  Lines 


Dozens  of  CAT,  Clark,  Hyster,  Nissan,  Toyota  Forklifts 


Basysprint  CTP 


Partial  View  of  12  GMA  SLS-1000  Inserters 


For  information,  terms  and  bidding  go  to:  www.SoldTiger.com  or  call  800-758-TIGER  (8443) 


TIG€R 


ASSET  INTELLIGENT 


Branford 

- G  ROUP 

Equipment  Auctions  &  Vaiuattons  Worldwide 


Hilco. 

Industrial 
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Checking  In 

The  New  York  Times  and  Financial  Times  now  offers 
hotel  guests  unlimited  digital  access 


The  New  York  Times  and 

Financial  Times  have 
teamed  up  to  create  a 
first-of-its-kind  program, 
allo\\nng  hotels  unlimited  digital 
access  to  NYTimes.com  and  FT.com. 
Motels  can  purchase  a  branded  Web 
portal  that  pro\ades  hotel  guests 
access  to  the  news  websites. 

'Phe  hotel  access  program  launched 
in  May  and  about  a  dozen  hotels  are 
already  interested  in  participating, 
said  Hannah  Yang,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  education  and  corporate  market¬ 
ing  for  The  New  York  Times. 

Janet  W^iite,  print  circulation  di¬ 
rector  at  Financial  Times,  said  the  pri- 


>  Hannah  Yang,  executive  director,  educa¬ 
tion  and  corporate  marketing  for  The  New 
York  Times. 


marj'^  goal  of  the  program  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  readers  to  The  New  York  Times 
and  Financial  Times  who  might  not 
have  been  subscribers  before.  “Our 
hope  is  that  once  they  have  the  kind  of 
unlimited  and  seamless  access  they’d 
have  as  subscribers,  they’ll  want  to 
continue  that  experience.” 

Although  revenue  numbers  are  not 
available  to  the  public,  Yang  said  the 
program  presents  a  sizable  revenue 
opportunit>T’or  The  New  York  Times' 
hotel  segment.  Pricing  is  based  on  the 
size  of  the  hotel. 

TheNeio  York  Times  originally 
launched  a  digital  access  program  for 
hotels  in  2012,  Yang  said,  however  the 


>  Wise  Advice 


‘‘What’s  the  best  piece  of 
business  advice  you’ve 
ever  received?” 

Don’t  shift  the  blame.  Own  up 
to  mistakes.  I  learned  that  there 
is  so  much  power  in  being  able  to 
look  someone  in  the  eye  and  say 
“It’s  my  fault,  I  apologize.”  I  used 
to  be  afraid  of  looking  weak,  but 
have  learned  that  by  accepting  the 
blame,  I  am  actually  far  more  in 
control  of  myself  and  my  team.  In  ever>'  failure,  there  is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned,  and  if  you  can’t  o^v^l  the  failure,  you 
can’t  own  the  lesson.  Next  time  something  happens,  look 
someone  in  the  eye  and  say  “I  take  responsibility,  I  should 
have  known.”  That  makes  a  better  team  leader  and  lets 
those  around  you  know  that  while  this  is  a  team  failure, 
team  success  is  also  shared  amongst  the  team. 

Carol  Crittendon  is  publisher  of  the  Sidney  Herald  in  Sidney, 
Mont.  She  has  been  a  classified  advertising  manager  with  Gan¬ 
nett,  Scripps,  Morris,  Media  News  Group  and  Journal  Register 
compa  nies.  Before  her  promotion  in  November  2014,  she  was 
adiwrtising  director  for  'fhe  Daily  Herald  in  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.C. 


From  the  Ajrchive 


'  ►  The  Vancouver  Surt  put  together  a  collection  of  photographer  Ken 
:  Oakes’s  funny  photos  In  a  book  titled  “Would  You  Believe  It?”  The 
first  5,000  books  nearly  sold  out  over  the  course  of  six  weeks.  One 
of  his  funny  photos  originally  appeared  in  the  Aug.  26, 1972  edition 
'  of  E3P.  “Noticing  that  Body  Shop  sign,  I  didn’t  think  of  cars,”  Oakes 
said. 


>  Carol  Crittendon 
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newspaper  wanted  to  partner  with 
the  Financial  Times  this  time  because 
they  knew  it  would  “fuel  growth”  for 
the  program. 

She  said  The  New  York  Times  ap¬ 
proached  the  Financial  Times  earlier 
this  year  about  the  initiative,  and  the 
program  w^as  launched  soon  after. 

The  digital  access  program  is  avail¬ 
able  to  any  hotel  in  North  and  South 
America  and  Yang  said  it  only  takes 


a  few  business  days  for  hotels  to  have 
access  to  the  program.  She  said  The 
New  York  Times  and  Financial  Times 
are  currently  reaching  out  to  hotels 
and  hotel  associations  to  continue 
spreading  the  w^ord. 

This  digital  access  program  also 
opens  up  possibilities  for  small,  local 
papers  to  partner  wath  the  two  news¬ 
papers  and  local  hotels. 

“Our  model  is  something  we  could 
potentially  replicate  with  local  news¬ 
papers.  For  example,  perhaps  a  portal 
!  that  pro\ides  unlimited  access  to  NY- 
j  Times.com,  FT.com,  and  a  local,  paid 
media  outlet  for  hotels  could  appeal  to 
guests,”  Yang  said. 

While  the  program  is  still  fairly 
new,  Yang  said  they  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  interest  from  other  industries, 
such  as  transportation  and  universi¬ 
ties,  about  creating  similar  all-access 
programs.  -  AY 


>Did  You  Hear?  [ 


“I  don't  need  to  be 
prettier.  That  is  not  \n^i 
my  job  description,  i 
need  to  teii  the  truth, 
i  need  to  represent 
my  sources  fairly  and 
accurately  when  I  quote 
them  and  describe 
them.  I  need  to  write 
stories  and  columns 
that  people  want  to 
read.  I  need  to  meet  my 
deadlines.  I  don't  need 
to  get  an  easy  care 


CMiaffo  r/ttMOje  colunmist  Heidi 
Steveii^iaresponse  to  r^ers  cotnr 
plaining  that  her  column  photo  ft  not 
prettyenot^h. 


for  Twenty 


Software  Solutions 

Circulation  Subscription  and  Audience  Management 
Financial  General  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable,  Payroll 
Advertising  Classified  and  Display  with  A/R 
Editorial  Print,  Archive  and  Web  Solutions 
Layout  Pagination,  Ad  Layout,  Ad  Tracking 

^Newzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 
Industry  Leadership  Since  1 990! 


Stability 

Responsible  Ownership 


Plus  Years 


Bridging  Borders 

Correlations  helps  connect  journalists  around  the  world 


After  experiencing 

firsthand  the  difficult'  of 
connecting  nith  local 
journalists  when  report¬ 
ing  overseas  and  seeing  the  cutbacks 
^e^^^spapers  are  facing  to  investigative 
and  international  reporting,  Dutch 
Journalists  Femke  Awater  and 
Charlotte  Waaijers  decided  to  launch 
Correlations. 


Launched  last  December,  Awater 
said  Correlations  is  a  way  for  news¬ 
rooms  to  “innovate  the  way  (they) 
break  the  stories  beyond  their  borders 
by  pro\iding  them  \\nth  a  free  way 
to  expand  their  network  of  freelanc¬ 
ers,  working  more  closely  together 
with  local  journalists  and  other  new's 
organizations,  share  costs  and  access 
funding.  We  hope  w^e  can  create  a 


►  Femke  Awater  (left)  and  Charlotte  Waaijer, 
creators  of  Correlations 


platform  that  can  help  them  safeguard 
a  ^ital  part  of  democracy  in  challeng¬ 
ing  times:  informing  those  at  home  of 
wiiat  is  happening  in  the  w'orld.” 

After  signing  up  for  the  w^ebsite. 
members  get  access  to  a  digital  map 
with  profiles  of  other  Correlations’ 
members  around  the  globe.  Each  pro¬ 
file  hcis  a  photo  of  the  member,  a  short 
description  of  the  person  and  the  w'ork 
they  have  produced,  and  the  member’s 
contact  information. 

Additionally,  Correlations  works  on 
a  reference  system. 

“Like  Airbnb  or  BlaBlaCar,  w^e  use 
it  to  create  an  online  trust  system. 
People  with  a  lot  of  good  references 
are  more  trustworthy  than  people  that 
have  none,”  Aw'ater  said. 

In  2014,  Aw'ater  and  Waaijers  w'on 
a  Dutch  competition  called  the  Chal¬ 
lenge,  wiiere  Correlations  w'as  aw'ard- 
ed  a  prize  for  the  best  innovative  idea 

•  ,  Correlations 


Global  reporting 
starts  here. 

.Join  us 


for  journalism  in  the  Netherlands. 

Now,  Correlations  is  working  to 
expand  their  network  and  add  on  to 
the  site.  At  the  time  E^P  spoke  with 
Aw'ater,  the  w^ebsite  had  150  members, 
most  of  whom  are  Dutch  correspon¬ 
dents  li^^ng  in  different  countries  but 
some  of  the  site’s  members  live  in 
countries  such  as  Denmark,  Morocco 
and  Sierra  Leone. 

In  an  effort  to  grow  and  improve  the 
site,  Correlations  has  partnered  with 
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Tomoe’s  Corner 


the  Dutch  NGO  Free  Press  Unlim¬ 
ited.  E.xperts  in  the  safety  of  journal¬ 
ists  \vorld^^^de,  Free  Press  Unlimited 
\\ill  help  by  adding  new  features  to 
the  Correlations  website  to  make  the 
system  safer.  In  addition,  Free  Press 
Unlimited’s  network  of  more  than 
400  journalists  in  40  countries  will  be 
added  to  the  Correlations  nebvork. 

“We  have  been  looking  for  ways  to 
grow  beyond  our  o\\ti  Dutch  borders. 
Using  our  o^^^^  network  we  are  doing 
so  slowly  but  we  are  trying  new  ways 
every'  day,”  Awater  said. 

Correlations  is  currently  look¬ 
ing  for  ambassadors  to  help  recruit 
members.  For  more  information,  \isit 
correlations.nl.— AF 
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New  Vorabulary  for 
the  Modern  Era 


Thing 

(noun):  A  surprising 
factoid  or  statistic 

“That  was  my  biggest  bet 
yet  that  news  was  reaching  a 
terminal  velocity  of  format  ~ 
the  ‘atomic  unit  of  content’  in 
the  form  of,  say,  a  tweet  (or,  as 
Quartz’s  Zach  Seward  has  put 
it,  a  Thing.).” 

-  Dan  Shadoff,  Nieman  Lab 


f  LEGAL  \ 

I  BRIEFS/ 

Boston  Globe  Sues  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies  for  Withholding  Police  Reports 

As  reported  by  The  Boston  Globe,  the  newspaper  has  sued  the  Boston 
and  North  Andover  police  departments  for  withholding  copies  of  police 
reporters,  mug  shots  and  prison  booking  logs  of  law  enforcement  officers 
who  were  charged  with  drunk  driving  and  a  judge  accused  of  stealing  a 
watch.  Law  enforcement  argued  the  records  were  not  public  because  of  a 
criminal  records  law  often  dted  to  deny  public  records  requests.  The  Globe 
suit  argues  that  the  CORI  law  was  never  intended  to  apply  to  records  that 
didn't  come  from  the  state’s  centralized  database. 

State  of  Hawaii  Ordered  to  Pay  Legal  Fees 
to  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser 

According  to  The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser,  the  newspaper’s  four-year 
long  battle  with  the  state  of  Hawaii  ended  with  the  final  installment  of 
$45,000  being  paid  to  the  publication  this  May.  In  2011,  the  Star-Advertis¬ 
er  sued  then-Gov.  Neil  Abercrombie  when  the  newspaper  requested  the 
names  of  state  judicial  nominees.  The  state  tried  to  block  the  newspaper's 
request  for  the  names.  However,  Circuit  Court  Judge  Karl  Sakamoto  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  newspaper's  stance  for  the  public’s  right  to  know.  The  state 
of  Hawaii  was  ordered  to  pay  a  total  of  $115,272,  the  cost  of  the  Star-Ad¬ 
vertiser's  legal  fees  for  the  case. 
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Mindy  Schaiier/Ora/zt/c’  County  (Santa  Ana,  Calif.)  Register 

Marines  lower  the  stars  and  stripes  after  a  posthumous  Navy  Cross  ceremony  for  Staff  Sgt.  Sky  R.  Mote  and  Capt.  Matthew  P.  Manoukian  at 
Camp  Pendleton. 


P CritiCdl  thinkin^^ 

r 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 

tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
adreana@editorandpublisher.com. 


QWith  Gawker  Media's  vote  to  join  a  union,  it  set  a  precedent  for  other 
^  digital  media  companies  to  follow.  In  this  largely  non-unionized 
industry,  will  It  encourage  online  media  companies  to  outsource 
i  Jobs? 


A  As  an  aspiring 

•  journalist,  the  idea 
•  of  a  more  unionized 
industrA'^  is  comforting  to  me. 

'Die  thought  of  a  group  to 
stand  together  and  advocate 
for  jobs  sounds  like  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  your  corner, 
especially  in  a  field  that  is 
constantly  being  discussed 
for  its  lack  of  emplojanent 
opportunities. 

However,  a  benefit  like  this 
does  not  come  \rithout  its 
dangers.  Gawker  definitely 
does  set  a  precedent  for  more 
unions,  and  I  believe  online 
media  companies  will  attempt 
to  outsource  jobs,  some  already 
have.  But  looking  at  cases  like 
Time  Inc.— in  a  strange  way- 
gives  me  some  hope. 

Ill  late  2014,  the  company  proposed  an  offer  that  would 
outsource  more  than  l60  jobs.  The  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  rejected  this  and  effectively  protected  the 
employees  it  covers.  The  offer  was  referred  to  as  an  e.xample 
of  “unionbusting.”  But  this  show'^s  that  the  unions  are  there 
for  a  reason,  to  tr>'  to  stop  things  like  outsourcing  from 
happening. 

Unions  are  both  the  mechanism  that  encourages  compa¬ 
nies  to  outsource  jobs  and  helps  protect  jobs  from  compa¬ 
nies  trying  to  outsource.  It’s  a  ricious  cycle. 

.lournalism  jobs  may  be  disappearing  in  many  ways  and 
for  different  reasons,  so  I’d  rather  w^ork  in  a  wwld  where 
there  are  unions  to  help  protects  valuable  media  jobs— even 
if  they  may  encourage  attempts  to  outsource. 

.Tournalists  are  unionizing  because  they  w'ant  to  keep 
their  jobs  and  hopefully  most  of  them  enjoy  their  line  of 
w'ork.  Maybe  this  is  a  little  too  optimistic,  but  I’d  hope  that 
media  companies  will  eventually  realize  it  is  easier  to  keep 
the  employees  they  have  already.  They  are  in  unions  be¬ 
cause  they  value  their  jobs,  and  there  shouldn’t  be  a  penalty 
for  that. 


A  Unionization 
®  among  digital 
•  media  companies  is 
a  potential  sign  of  good  things 
to  come.  Outsourcin— aka  reli¬ 
ance  on  poorly  paid  freelanc¬ 
ers,  part-timers  and  even  peo¬ 
ple  willing  to  wTite  for  free  in 
exchange  for  bylines— has  long 
been  the  bread  and  butter  of 
digital  startups.  Gaw^ker  is  no 
exception.  They’ve  grown  over 
the  years  from  a  couple  smart, 
biting  blogs  WTitten  from  a 
living  room  to  a  company  with 
a  couple  hundred,  full-time 
employees  with  benefits.  Labor 
organizing  is  the  ultimate  sign 
that  the  digital  media  world  is 
coming  into  its  own  as  a  long¬ 
term,  viable  career  option,  rather  than  a  place  to  collect 
bylines  before  breaking  into  traditional  media. 

Gawker’s  Hamilton  Nolan  wrote,  “The  online  media  in- 
dustiy^  makes  real  money.  It’s  now  possible  to  find  a  career 
in  this  industry,  rather  than  just  a  fleeting  job.  An  orga¬ 
nized  workforce  is  part  of  growing  up.” 

If  digital  media  turns  or  returns  to  outsourcing  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  more  efficient  or  to  cut  costs,  it  will  most  likely 
have  more  to  do  with  the  business  climate  and  less  to  do 
with  employees  taking  a  place  at  the  collective  bargaining 
table. 

Most  people  are  surprised  to  see  Gawker  employees 
organize.  Digital  media  has  presented  itself  in  recent  years 
as  a  shangri-la  of  journalism  jobs— competitive  wages,  ben¬ 
efits  and  a  future  of  expected  growth.  From  Gawker’s  own 
reports  and  reporting  in  The  New  York  Times,  w'hen  em¬ 
ployees  finally  do  make  it  through  the  unionization  process 
they  hope  to  fight  for  severance  pay,  salary  minimums  for 
each  position,  annual  performance  reviews  (which  I  found 
to  be  the  most  interesting  contract  demand)  and  a  ban  on 
health  plan  changes  without  union  approv'al. 

Those  requests  seem  like  best  practices  for  any  employer 
and  not  expensfre  drivers  of  a  decision  to  outsource.  ■ 


Samantha 
Tomaszewski,  19 

junior,  Lehigh  University  (Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa,) 


Tomaszexoski  is  a  journalism 
and  political  science  double 
major.  She  is  the  news  editor 
of  Lehigh's  student  newspaper, 
I'he  lirowTi  and  White.  This 
summer,  .she  xoill  intern  with 
The  Hour  newspaper  in  her 
home  state  of  Connecticut. 
Previously,  she  has  worked 
for  Cottages  and  Gardens 
magazine.  USA  Today  College 
and  The  Odyssey. 


Autumn  Phillips,  41 

editor.  The  Southern  Blinoisan 
(Carbondale,  QL) 


Phillips  has  been  the  editor  of 
The  Southern  Illinoisan  since 
December  2014.  Previously, 
she  served  as  editor  o/The 
Times-News  in  Tivin  Falls. 
Idaho,  and  The  Herald- 
Zeitung  in  New  Braunfels, 
Texas.  She  is  on  the  boards  of 
the  Associated  Press  Media 
Editors,  Illinois  APME  and 
the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial 
Association. 
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Call 


For  Entri 


EDITORe^’ PUBLISHER 


Honoring  the  Best  in  Digital  Media 


EPPYS™ 

The  EPPY™  Awards,  presented  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  honor  the  best  in  digital  media  across  31  diverse 
categories,  including  excellence  in  college  and  university  journalism.  Now  in  its  20th  year,  this  interna¬ 
tional  contest  has  broadened  its  scope  and  also  includes  categories  for  investigative  features,  mobile 
apps,  videos,  webcasts,  advertising/marketing,  photography  and  community  service. 

Entries  to  the  EPPY™  Awards  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  fig 
in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Enter  at  eppyawards.com 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Martha  McIntosh  at  martha@editorandpublisher.com 


EeP 

EDITORtf^  PUBLISHER. 
editorandpublisher.com 
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Source:  Horizon  Media 
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Definilion  of  a  Viewable  Desktop  Dispi 
Ad  to  be  Adopted  in  2015 


Have  50  percent  of  pixels- 
in-view  for  a  minimum  of  1 
second:  30  % 


'^Durrr:  .S(2.'l/> 


Ads  should 


Have  25  percent  of  pixels- 
in-view  for  a  minimum  of 
1  second:  13  % 


Have  100  percent  of 
pixels-in-view  for  a 
minimum  of  1  second; 

30  % 


Have  75  percent  of 
for  a  minimum  of  1  second:  26 


2  seconds:  > 


Advertisers  and  Viewability 


Miiiimuni  Tinie  U.S.  Advertising  Proiessionals  Feel  a 
Desktop  Video  Ad  Should  Be 
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4  seconds: 
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nGWSOSdUl*  offline/on  target 


In  the  interests  of  intercepting  mo- 
bile-ized  shoppers  as  they  search  for 
products,  read  re\aews,  compare  prices 
and  eventually  click  to  buy,  retailers 
this  year  are  expected  to  spend  nearly 
twice  as  much  on  mobile  advertising 
iis  vill  be  spent  in  any  other  digital  ad 
categoiy,  according  to  eMarketer,  an 
independent  research  serNace.  eMar¬ 
keter  reckons  that  merchants  \vill  buy 
nearly  $6.7  billion  of  mobile  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
thej^’ll  spend  on  retail  ads  in  newspa¬ 
pers  (timairl.eom/npafldj). 

Given  the  growing  reliance  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  retailers  on  mCommerce, 
it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  ad  dollars  formerly 
spent  at  newspapers  will  be  diverted 
to  the  mobile  channel  as  retailers 
embrace  digital  marketing. 

Retailing  no  longer  is  a  matter  of 
stocking  shelves  with  cool  stutf,  bining 
some  ads,  throwing  open  the  doors  imd 
hoping  for  customers.  In  the  mobile  era, 
rehiiling  is  becoming  a  subtle,  sustained 
and  increasingly  sophisticated  process 
of  ps>'ching-out  customers  through  a  re¬ 
lentless  blend  of  wber-sleuthing,  c>^ber- 
seduction  and  c>^ber-salesmanship.  It 
w'orks  like  this: 

Tracking.  The  process  starts  w'^hen 
the  consumer  starts  browsing,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  it  is  online  or  in  a  store. 
Merchants  use  cookies  to  track  con¬ 
sumers  w'ho  \isit  their  sites,  \isit  social 
nertvorks  and  visit  other  digital  venues 
to  research  products  before  heading  to 
a  store.  Once  in  the  store,  customers 
can  be  tracked  with  the  loyalty  apps 
developed  by  most  big  merchants  or 
wdth  low-power  de\aces  called  beacons 
that  communicate  automatically  wath  a 
shopper’s  smartphone.  Although  cook¬ 
ies  have  been  around  for  a  long  time, 
Apple,  Google,  Facebook  and  other 
tech  companies  recently  have  launched 
aggressive  programs  to  honeycomb 
retail  locations  wth  beacons.  Business 
Insider  predicts  that  more  than  3.5  mil¬ 
lion  beacons  will  be  in  place  in  Amer¬ 
ican  shops  by  the  end  of  2018  (tinyurl. 


Attention 
Shoppers 

Retail  ad  spending  is  speeding  to  mobile 


By  Alan  D.  Mutter 

There  are  few  industries 

w'here  mobile  is  hartng 
as  big  an  impact  as  the 
disruption  it  is  bringing  to 
retailing.  This  should  make  publishers 
ner\'ous.  Ver>'  ner\’^ous. 

'fhough  the  rising  popularity  of 
mobile  commerce  may  be  great  for 
consumers  and  could  be  prett>^  good 
for  merchants,  the  phenomenon 
poses  a  sharp  challenge  to  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  w^ho  rely  on  retailers 
to  generate  half  of  the  roughly  $20 
billion  in  print  and  digital  advertising 
they  are  likely  to  sell  this  year.  Here’s 


w'hy  millions  in  new^spaper  advertising 
could  be  at  risk: 

Now'^  that  three-quarters  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  smart  phones  (tin>airl.com/ 
p6g8^yj4),  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  consumers  use  their  phones  at 
some  point  in  the  shopping  process 
(tinjairl.com/pvBzAyg).  The  Deloitte 
consulting  group  says  that  nearly  a 
third  of  the  $3.4  billion  in  U.S.  retail 
sales  in  2014  were  either  influenced 
by,  or  actually  took  place  on,  a  small 
screen— a  six-fold  increase  from 
smartphone-shopping  acthity  in  2012 
(tin\airl.com/ qfhrx8y). 
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com/osqpz4y). 

Attracting.  To  catch  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  media-saturated  customers, 
merchants  wall  quadruple  their 
investments  on  in-store  digital  signage 
to  $27.5  billion  by  2018,  according 
to  International  Data  Corp.  (timoirl. 
com/l4hi6ay).  Many  of  the  flat-panels 
heading  into  stores  ^vill  have  touch 
screens  enabling  consumers  to  change 
the  program  by  themselves,  while  oth¬ 
ers  will  have  cameras  that  can  detect  a 
shopper’s  age  and  gender  to  tune  the 
content  to  her  predicted  preferences. 

Paying.  Apple,  Google,  PayPal, 
Square  and  a  host  of  other  companies 
are  jockeying  for  dominance  in  mobile 
pajanents.  In  addition  to  offering 
convenient  smartphone  apps,  they  and 
other  digital  platforms  like  Facebook, 
Pinterest  and  Twitter  are  adding  buy 
buttons  to  their  websites  to  capture 
transactions  faster  than  you  can  say 
“shopping  cart.”  In  addition  to  making 


it  easier  for  consumers  to  part  with 
their  money,  many  of  the  payment 
.systems  are  seeking  to  capture  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  customers  by 
establishing  loyalty  programs  that  give 
points  for  ever>'  purchase  someone 
makes.  Even  American  Express  has 
gotten  into  the  act  with  its  Plenti  pro¬ 
gram,  wtyich  gives  points  for  purchases 
from  partners  as  diverse  as  Exxon, 
Macy’s  and  Hulu.  The  points  can  be 
exchanged  for  cash  or  credit. 

Personalizing.  Data  captured 
from  cookies,  beacons,  interactive 
displays,  pa>Tnent  systems,  product 
searches,  purchase  histories  and  loyal¬ 
ty  programs  can  be  combined  with  in¬ 
ferred  and  volunteered  customer  data 
to  produce  rich  individual  profiles 
and,  thus,  personalized  offers  tuned  to 
a  customer’s  income,  demographics, 
location,  lifestyle  and  more. 

Engaging.  The  more  retailers 
interact  with  customers,  the  more  they 


will  know  about  them.  This  will  enable 
merchants  to  efficiently  build  the  long¬ 
term  individual  relationships  that  they 
hope  will  lead  to  future  low^-ffiction, 
high-yield  transactions. 

And  the  more  merchants  require 
actionable  data,  the  more  they  will 
put  their  marketing  dollars  into  the 
digital  media  that  deliv'er  it.  The  shift 
in  priorities  eould  come  at  the  expense 
of  newspapers.  ■ 


Alan  D.  Matter  is  a 
former  newspaper 
editor  and  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a 
strategic  adviser  to 
media  and  technol¬ 
ogy  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Neivsosaur 
(itmnv.newsosaur.blogspot.com). 


Integrated  archive,  byout  tod.  text  editor,  and 
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Entirey  browser-based  ediloriai  CMS  with  no 
need  for  desktop  softwore/onsite  hordswof© 


ciation’s  High  School  Journalist  of  the 
Year  award,  I  imited  her  to  intern  on 
our  staff  at  The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
where  I  was  editor.  She  had  been  on 
the  newspaper’s  council  of  teen  advi¬ 
sors,  and  when  she  interned  for  us  on 
the  city  desk  as  a  general  assignment 


W  hat  do  a  food 

writer  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  a 
senior  writer  for  the 
Wall  Street  Joumalh?ised  in  London, 
and  a  features  and  enterprise  sports 
writer  for  the  Washington  Post  have  in 
common? 

Aside  from  dream  jobs,  they  started 
tlieir  careers  in  metro  newsrooms 
around  the  time  they  received  their 
driver’s  licenses.  “I  relied  on  rides 
from  (newspaper)  friends,  the  city  bus 
system  and  a  pair  of  roller  blades  to 
get  to  and  from  the  newsroom,”  said 
Rick  Maese  of  the  Wash  ington  Post. 

Biographies  are  filled  \tyth  stories  of 
1‘amous  people  whose  career  path  was 
stmck  by  an  early  childhood  experi¬ 
ence  (think  of  George  Washington 


and  the  cherr\'  tree).  Newsrooms  seem 
to  be  filled  with  people  who  knew  in 
adolescence  that  this  business  was  in 
their  bones. 

Like  so  many  traditions  of  the 
business  that  have  died  in  the  bonfire 
of  expense  cuts  over  the  past  decade, 
we’ve  lost  that  “take  a  chance  on  this 
kid”  mentality  that  served  us  so  well. 

“These  experiences  definitely  aren’t 
as  available  as  they  used  to  be,”  said 
Jenny  Strasburg,  the  Wall  Street 
Jow'nal  whiz  who  describes  her  job  as 
“unsettling  the  people  who  have  secrets 
that  shouldn’t  be  secrets.”  The  official 
beat  is  “covering  banks  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  trading  and  the  intersection 
of  all  three.” 

On  the  day  that  Jenny  picked  up  an 
award  as  the  New  Mexico  Press  Asso¬ 


reporter,  everj'^one  in  the  newsroom 
recognized  her  energy,  intelligence 
and  ability'  to  spot  a  story  from  a  mile 
away. 

Jenny  doesn’t  think  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  she  had  is  available  today. 

“I  don’t  think  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral — smaller  regional  papers,  metro 
papers— are  focused  on  teens  really 
much  at  all,”  she  said. 

Russ  Parsons  said  his  high  school 
newspaper  advisor  in  Virginia  told 
him  the  local  paper  was  looking  for 
someone  to  cover  high  school  sports. 

‘The  pay  was  really  good  and  I  liked 
writing.” 

Parsons  moved  on  to  his  college  pa¬ 
per,  his  local  paper  and,  some  20  years 
ago,  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He 
became  the  food  editor  and  in  2008, 
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he  was  inducted  into  the  James  Beard  Foundation  Who’s 
Wlio  of  Food  and  Beverage. 

As  a  high  schooler  and  collegiate  journalist,  he  kept  his 
mouth  shut  and  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  He  learned  from 
.some  of  the  best  when  he  started  stringing  high  school 
sports  for  the  Washington  Post  and  from  a  high  school 
sports  editor  named  Tom  Boswell,  who  went  on  to  great 
notoriety  as  a  baseball  writer. 

Maese  recalls  fitting  in  easily  with  much  older  colleagues. 
“They  never  treated  me  like  a  kid  and  always  entertained 
my  questions— and  also  tolerated  my  unsolicited  advice.” 
Maese’s  editors  refused  to  let  him  focus  solely  on  sports.  He 
was  assigned  to  news  side  editors— experience  that  helped 
at  the  Post.  He’s  covered  all  the  major  sporting  events 
several  times,  but  also  helped  cover  an  earthquake  and 
tsunami  in  Japan  and  the  Newtowoi  school  shootings. 

The  skills  all  three  young  journalists  employed  could 
have  also  made  them  successful  in  other  careers.  What  if 
the  door  to  the  local  newsroom  had  been  closed?  Would 
they  have  gone  in  another  career  direction? 

Possibly,  said  Parsons.  “I  don’t  have  much  imagination 
so  I  can’t  tell  you  what  they  would  have  been.  I  liked  writ¬ 
ing.  Maybe  I  would  have  been  a  writing  teacher.” 

Strasburg  said,  “Without  the  training  ground,  I  might 
have  looked  elsewhere  for  the  kind  of  excitement  and 
adventures  I  learned  so  early  I  could  have  while  being  a 
reporter.” 

When  newspapers  don’t  create  an  entiy  point  for  bright 
high  school  students,  “the  prospects  for  connecting  future 
journalists  with  the  newspapers  we  know  seem  pretty  grim,” 
Strasburg  said. 

While  some  newspapers— mainly  in  larger  metro  mar¬ 
kets — still  welcome  high  school  students  into  newsrooms, 
the  relationships  are  few  elsewhere.  High  school  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  and  high  school  newspapers  are  fading, 
according  to  an  April  story  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Even 
Newspaper  in  Education  programs  designed  to  introduce 
young  people  to  daily  newspapers  have  been  slashed  at 
many  newspapers. 

Any  farmer  suffering  through  a  long  winter  is  tempted 
to  take  the  seed  corn  intended  for  next  spring’s  planting. 
Those  farmers  fail.  Newspapers  should  avoid  that  mistake. 
We  ought  to  look  for  extraordinaiy  youngsters  and  open 
our  newsroom  doors  to  them.  ■ 

Tim  Gallagher  is  president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  a  public  relations  and  strategic 
communications  firm.  He  is  a former  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ventura 
County  Star  newspapers.  Reach  him  at  tim@ 
the2020network.com. 
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For  years,  newspapers 

knew  how  to  harness  the 
power  of  cartoons.  Chains 
waged  high-stakes  circulation 
wars  leveraging  the  popularity  of  their 
eai-toon  offerings.  With  simply  the 
stroke  of  their  pen,  cartoonists  took 
down  corrupt  politicians  like  William 
M.  'I'weet  and  Richard  Nixon.  Since 
1P22,  editorial  cartoons  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Pulitzer’s  as  one  of 
14  important  pillars  of  journalism. 

So  why  do  legacy  media  companies 
have  such  a  hard  time  harnessing  the 
power  of  cartoons  online? 

That's  a  question  Nezc  Yorker  car¬ 
toonist  Chris  Weyant  hopes  to  answer. 
Next  month.  Weyant  and  his  family 
are  leaving  their  home  in  Northern 
New  .Icrsey  and  heading  up  Interstate 
95  to  Boston,  where  he’ll  spend  the 
next  year  as  a  Nieman  Fellow  studring 
the  conundrum  of  cartooning  in  the 
digital  age. 

"VMiat  I’m  hoping  to  find  is  a 


Time  for  a 
Reinvention 

Cartoons  find  new  life 


on  the  digital  page 


relevance  for  the  business  model  for 
newspapers,”  said  Weyant.  “Topical 
cartoons  can  really  be  a  critical  asset  to 
drive  up  traffic  numbers  and  create  a 
deeper  bond  with  readers,  all  in  a  veiy'^ 
affordable  way.” 

Weyant  knows  what  he’s  talk¬ 
ing  about.  liis  cartoons  for  the  New 
Yorker  website  have  become  among 
the  magiizine’s  most  popular  offer¬ 
ings.  A  cartoon  he  drew  following  the 
Boston  Bombing,  featuring  a  father 
and  daughter  w'^earing  Red  Sox  shirts 
saring,  “Yes,  w'e  like  the  Yankees,  but 
today  w^e’re  all  rooting  for  Boston.” 
w-ent  riral,  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
shares  driring  immense  traffic  (and 
new'  readers)  to  the  Nexc  Yorkers 
w'ebsite. 

‘The  New  Yorker  uses  the  images 
to  promote  its  brand  and  sell  sub¬ 
scriptions,”  Weyant  said,  pointing  out 
an  often -overlooked  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  business  side  of  the 
ledger  he  thinks  media  companies  are 


missing. 

WT'yant  first  became  aw'are  of 
the  digital  strength  of  cartoons 
wiiile  drawing  political  cartoons  for 
The  Hill,  a  local  Washington,  D.C. 
new'spaper  that  covers  Congress  and 
politics.  Weyant  drew'  primarily  for  the 
new'spaper  and  his  cartoons  w'ere  up¬ 
loaded  to  the  w'ebsite.  One  day,  a  new' 
ow'ner  looking  to  get  rid  of  his  position 
complained  about  the  lack  of  traffic 
his  cartoons  w'ere  receiving  online. 

Weyant  looked  into  the  half-hearted 
w'ay  his  cartoons  w'ere  being  loaded 
and  devised  a  new'  strateg}'  making 
them  more  risible  to  readers.  Sure 
enough,  Weyant ’s  cartoons  beat 
out  eveiy'  other  piece  of  content  on 
The  Hill's  w'ebsite  they  w'ere  placed 
against,  w'hile  also  dominating  The 
Hill’s  .social  media  offerings.  It  didn’t 
save  Weyant’s  job,  but  it  opened  his 
eyes  to  an  industn'-\ride  problem. 

“It  speaks  to  the  problem  new'spa- 
pers  are  haring  online  w'hen  they  axe 
their  cartoonist  despite  seeing  how' 
their  cartoons  perform  among  read¬ 
ers,”  Weyant  said. 

Some  media  companies  have  had 
success  employing  the  unique  skills 
cartoonists  offer  digitally.  Over  at 
Politico,  their  only  Pulitzer  Prize  is 
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Cartoon  by  Chris  Wevant/  Courtesy  oe  the  New  Yorkek 


and  topical  cartoons  daily  out  new  ways  to  take  advantage  of 

that  are  exclusive  to  Politico,  their  cartoonist’s  popularity  online, 
he  curates  a  popular  weekly  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  has 

cartoon  roundup  of  cartoons  been  posting  tydeos  of  their  Uvo-time 

that  are  a  consistent  traffic  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cartoonist 
winner.  He  hcis  also  dabbled  Mike  Luckotych  explaining  his  daily 
with  animation  and  created  cartoons  as  a  time-lapsed  video  of  him 
interactive  Flash  games  for  drawing  plays  for  readers.  One  recent 
the  w'ebsite,  and  is  an  im-  \ideo  that  generated  a  large  amount 

portant  branding  tool  for  a  of  traffic  featured  Lucko\ich  taking 

company  that  has  successfully  readers  through  his  cartooning  pro- 
competed  in  a  highly-compet-  cess  folloAving  a  tragic  shooting  inside 
itive  marketplace.  a  church  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

“The  tools  cartoonists  pos-  Over  at  the  Arizona  Republic, 

■T«.  ivf  like  the  Yankees,  bat  utday  were  all  mating  for  Hosion."  allow  them  to  make  really  theyVe  thrown  Steve  Benson,  the  pa- 

sophisticated  points  that  are  per’s  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cartoon- 
held  by  their  staff  cartoonist,  Matt  accessible  to  a  ma-jority  of  people  —  ist,  out  on  the  street  to  draw  carica- 

Wuerker,  a  grizzled  cartoon  veteran  that’s  the  essence  of  journalism,”  said  tures  of  everyday  people.  Not  only  are 

w'ho  still  draw's  cartoons  using  pen.  Politico’s  editor-in-chief  John  Harris.  they  getting  rich,  unique  tydeo  content 

ink  and  w'atercolor  while  creating  a  “I  don’t  see  them  as  an  endangered  they  can  feature  on  their  website,  the 

digital  path  for  cartooning  that  legacy  species,  but  one  that  should  be  rele-  Republic  is  also  wisely  using  Benson  to 

media  can  follow'.  vant  for  a  long  time  to  come.” 

Not  only  does  Wuerker  post  new  Some  newspapers  are  also  figuring  digital  publishing  continued  on  page  43 
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Life  is  complicated  enough  for  your  babies.  Let  PCF’s  Technology^jH 
Solutions  make  their  delivery  more  manageable,  more  efficient. 

With  the  ability  to  streamline  routes,  manage  contractor  documentsTj^^^ 
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>■  (Above)  Graph  Expo  14  hosted  more 
than  400  exhibitors  and  13,800  individual 
attendees. 

>■  (At  left)  Attendees  Robert  Perrotta,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Union  Promotions  and  Bruno  Zollino 
Print  Tech,  visit  a  booth  at  the  2014  Graph 


GRAPH  EXP0 15: 

The  annual  printing  conference  returns  to  Chicago  Sept.  13-16 


By  Adreana- Young 


This  year’s  Graph  Expo  conference  will  showcase  the  newest  prints 
ing  technology  and  offer  a  dynamic  forum  for  attendees  to  learn  g 
about  new  print  production  solutions  when  it  returns  to  the  Windy 
City  Sept  13-16. 


According  to  Deborah  Vieder,  director 
of  communications,  the  event  will  host 
400  contracted  exhibitors  representing 
nearly  1,100  brands.  Last  year,  Graph 
Expo  saw  more  than  13,800  individual 
attendees  from  77  different  countries 
and 440  exhibiting  companies. 

Transform^  the  conference’s  theme  and 
the  industry  strat^y  for  2015,  is  meantto 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  trans^ 
forming  a  business  for  tod^s  market  to 
achieve  continued  success,  said  Vieder., 
More  than  50  sessions  are  scheduled, 
and  the  show  will  also  host  more  than  50 
co-located  events  including  conferences, 
meetings,  user  groups  and  receptions. 

"This  year’s  all-new  conference  pro¬ 
gram  will  feature  the  most  in-demand 
hot  topic’  sessions  featuring  top  industry 


expert  presenters,”  Vieder  said  “Four¬ 
teen  ofthese  highly  interactive  sessions 
will  be  of  specific  interest  to  publidiing 
professionals.’; 

Those  sessions  include: 

O  Leap  into  LEAN:  Siniple  Start-up 
Steps  for  Your  Company 
Q  Keeping  in  Stride  with  the  USPS  - 
ji^Ofifeet  and  Digital  Printing:  A  2015 
Update  ■ 

Photoshop  Vinizardiy  for  Prepressand 
Printing 

Q  Color  Matching  Magic  Across  Mul¬ 
tiple  Devices  and  Substrates 
Augmented  Reality:  Experiencing. 
Print  Ihrou^  a  Distal  Lens 
Perfecting  Press  Ready  PDFs  with 
Adobe  Creative  Suite 
The  Status  and  Future  of  the  Printing 


Industry 

€l  Value  Added  Techniques  for  Print  that 
Performs 

S INFOTRENDS  TRACK/Emerging 
Technology:  Chming  of  Age  Inlget:  Ap¬ 
plications  and  Opportunities 
^  COLOR  You  Productive:  The  HiFi/ 

.  Extended  (3olor  Gamut  Difference 
Effective  Warehouse  and  Inventory 
Management  Tips  for  Success 
Business  Strategy  Re-Boot:  The  Three 
Essential  Steps 

O  COLOR  Matching  MAGIC  Across  All 
Media 

In  addition.  Graph  Expo  15  will  debut 
three  floor  sections  for  attendeesto 
explore:  Materials  Matter,  featuring  top 
suppliers  of  paper  and  non-p^>er  sub¬ 
strates;  Applications  Island,  showcasing 
hew  print  applications;  and  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Printing  Pavilion,  featuring  Future 
Print— 3D  is  Here. 

The  Newspaper  Pavilion,  designed  to 
help  cut  costs  and  boost  profits^  will  once 
again  take  place  on  the  conference  floor 
as  an  opportunity  for  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  professionals  to  network,  according 
to  the  Graph  Expo  website. 

Graph  Expo  15  will  share  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Place  location  with  the  CPP  Expo, 
the  converting  and  package  printing 
expo,  in  the  South  Hall.  Both  shows  will 
overljq)  with  Process  Expo. 

For  more  information,  visit 
graphexpo.com;  ■ 
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BY  JERRY  SIMPKINS 


GAINSHARING  IN 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  two-way  street  to  profitability 


I’ve  lost  track  of  how  many 

times  I’ve  had  the  “I  need  a  raise” 
discussion  wath  an  employee. 

Many  are  not  all  that  well  pre¬ 
pared,  i.e.  outlining  recent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  bottom  line  or  the  manner 
in  which  their  efforts  have  moved  the 
companj'  fonvard  and  increased  prof- 
itabilit^^  The  approach  is  usually  based 
on  the  fact  they  are  working  harder 
and  the  ob-vaous  result  of  hard  work 
should  be  an  increase  in  salar>';  it’s  just 
that  simple. 

I  have  heard  the  pitch  time  and 
time  again,  ‘The  company  is  making 
a  ton  of  money  and  1  think  I  deser\'e  a 


raise.”  Of  course  the  connection  isn’t 
necessarily  based  on  fact,  but  on  the 
premise  that  the  employee  is  working 
harder  than  ever  usually  with  less  help 
and  more  responsibility.  Like  it  or 
not,  this  is  the  new'spaper  world  2015, 
and  wiiile  I  understand  the  point,  the 
approach  simply  doesn’t  w^ork  in  this 
changing  financial  climate. 

Sometime  ago  I  figured  out  that 
my  multiple  choice  of  responses  just 
didn’t  cut  it  with  most  employees 
wiien  it  came  to  raises:  “New'spapers 
simply  are  not  as  profitable  as  they 
used  to  be,”  or  “We’re  not  doing  as  w'^ell 
£is  years  ago,  things  have  really  been 


>  Paper  is  a  major  expense  in  aii  operations. 
Controlling  everything  from  running  waste  to 
circulation  returns  plays  an  important  part  in 
reducing  overall  expense.  Careful  monitor¬ 
ing  of  draws  and  internal  overruns  are  also 
critical  functions. 

challenging  in  our  industry',”  or  “It 
just  isn’t  going  to  happen  right  now', 
sorr>'”  won’t  develop  the  motivated, 
dedicated  employee  you  need  to  take 
the  company  to  the  next  step.  These 
uncomfortable  conversations  left  the 
employee  frustrated,  disappointed  and 
unmotivated  and  left  me  looking  for  a 
better  strateg}'. 

I  needed  to  find  an  answer  to  help 
employees  w'ho  w'ere  the  heart  of  the 
company  while  increasing  bottom  line 
profitability.  Lucky  for  me  the  answer 
w'as  there  all  along. 

First,  I  looked  at  the  whole  concept 
of  raises.  I  firmly  believe  money  is 
a  temporary  motivator.  In  the  past, 
w'hen  I  gave  someone  a  salary  increase, 
they  W'ere  upbeat  for  a  short  period. 
They  put  a  bit  more  eff  ort  into  their 
job,  and  perhaps  even  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  for  about  two  weeks.  Then, 
things  w'ent  right  back  to  where  they 
W'ere  before.  Old  habits  redevelop, 
new'found  enthusiasm  w'anes,  and  the 
motivation  through  money  quickly 
lades  into  the  sunset.  I  didn’t  feel  the 
ffvo  w'eeks  of  enthusiasm  and  small 
bump  in  productivity  was  realty  a  fair 
return  on  investment. 
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p  Figure  One  shows  one  approach  that  provides  percentage  and  subsequent  dollars  by  job, 
week,  and  month. 


I  found  a  better  plan:  gainsharing, 

LL  program  that  ties  financial  gains 
directly  to  overall  team  performance. 
Gainsharing  is  truly  a  two-way  street, 
reaping  rewards  for  the  team  as  well 
as  the  organization.  Gainsharing  gives 
the  organization  the  abiliU'  to  reward 
employees  for  performance  above 
normal  expectations,  and  ties  this 
peLfbrmance  improvement  directly 
to  company  profitability.  It’s  actually 
a  simple  concept,  easy  to  implement 
and  carry  out. 

I  first  introduced  gainsharing 
while  working  for  Lee  Enterprises  in 


Madison,  Wis.  Our  press  waste  was 
higher  than  we  felt  acceptable  and  like 
many  other  newspapers  didn't  have 
a  lot  of  room  in  the  budget  for  salary' 
increases  at  that  time.  Looking  for  a 
way  to  motivate  employees  to  improve 
performance  and  reduce  waste,  I 
implemented  a.  gainsharing  program 
in  the  pressroom  that  allowed  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  to  employees  while  also 
dropping  a  respectable  amount  to 


the  bottom  line.  It  turned  out  to  be 
successful  in  dropping  waste  from  well 
north  of  TO  percent  to  4  percent. 

For  this  article.  I’ve  broken  gain- 
sharing  doNvn  to  three  primaiy'  areas 
of  production:  platemaking,  press¬ 
room  and  distribution. 

On  one  hand  production  is  a  major 
contributor  to  expense;  it’s  a  necessary' 
e\il.  On  the  other  hand,  this  pres¬ 
ents  greater  opportunity  for  returns 
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through  gainsharing  than  most  other 
areas  of  your  operation. 

'rhis  is  not  to  say  that  gainsharing 
should  not  be  carried  into  other  areas 
of  the  operation.  In  fact,  I  highly  rec¬ 
ommend  it. 

Prepress/Platemaking 

Errors  create  customer  discontent 
and  can  destroy  the  trust  we’ve  built 
over  time.  Good  employees  know  this 
and  when  they  make  errors  get  as 
upset  as  management.  No  one  likes 
making  mistakes,  especially  those  that 


them  up  until  they’re  even  more  un¬ 
motivated. 

I  firmly  believe  the  answer  to 
improwng  the  operation  is  gainshar¬ 
ing.  Creating  an  incentive  plan  in 
which  employees  can  realize  financial 
benefits  directly  through  cost-sa\ang 
measures  they  participate  in  and  have 
direct  control  over. 

Here,  the  focus  should  be  on  con¬ 
sumables.  Hopefully  you’ve  had  some 
measure  of  plate  waste  over  the  past 
3"ear;  if  not,  start  recording  waste  im¬ 
mediately  and  develop  an  acceptable 


Rules  for  a  Pressroom 
Gainsharing  Program 
(4  percent  goal) 

Program  Payment  Guidelines: 

>  In  order  to  receive  any  gains  from  the  program,  the  waste  percentage 
must  be  4  percent  or  better  for  the  month. 

For  each  .5  percent  increment  below  4  percent,  the  program  payment 
will  increase  accordingly. 

There  is  no  limit  to  how  low  the  percentage  can  go.  Each  .5  percent 
reduction  in  waste  increases  the  amount  paid  out  to  employees 
-  Waste  percentages  will  be  posted  for  all  to  review  weekly  (as  soon  as 
numbers  are  tabulated). 

Checks  and  Balances: 

^  If  there  are  three  or  more  significant  complaints  from  commercial 
customers,  subscribers,  intercompany  customers  or  advertising  customers 
monthly,  the  program  will  not  be  paid  out  for  that  month. 

^  If  there  is  a  single  rerun  due  to  an  error  in  the  pressroom,  not  checking 
proofs  properly,  or  error  not  caught  within  the  scope  of  the  pressperson’s 
responsibilities,  the  program  for  that  month  will  not  be  paid  out. 

>  Any  tampering  with  numbers/counters  will  terminate  the  program 
indefinitely. 

^  Final  approval  and  continuance  of  the  plan  will  be  at  the  discretion  of 
management. 


lose  customers  and  the  dollars  they 
take  with  them.  The  solution,  as  I’ve 
detailed  earlier  in  this  article,  is  not 
giving  employees  a  raise  and  expect¬ 
ing  they  work  harder  and  focus  more 
on  detail,  nor  is  it  sitting  dowm  and 
reading  them  the  riot  act  or  wonting 


monthly  number  for  plate  waste  as 
soon  as  possible.  Let’s  say  your  news¬ 
paper  trashes  50  plates  per  month 
due  to  employees  sending  images 
before  thej^’ve  been  properly  prepared/ 
checked.  Perhaps  they’ve  missed  rich- 
black  t>T3e,  low-res  images,  dragged  a 


tile  to  the  front  that  didn’t  belong,  or 
created  one  of  many  issues  that  cause 
us  to  have  plates  imaged  that  never 
makes  it  to  press,  or  worse  yet  do. 
These  50  wasted  plates,  depending 
on  cost  per  plate,  could  set  you  back 
upwards  of  $200,  representing  a  loss 
of  over  $2,400  annually. 

You  will  never  eliminate  all  errors, 
even  with  the  best  gainsharing  pro¬ 
gram  and  superior  employees,  but  you 
can  reduce  the  pain  dramatically. 

Start  by  meeting  with  the  employees 
w'ho  send  the  files/make  the  plates. 
Show'^  them  waste  and  losses  through¬ 
out  the  pre\ious  year,  month  by 
month.  Present  details  on  not  only  the 
financial  impact  on  the  bottom  line, 
but  also  what  lead  to  losses,  i.e.  w^hat 
errors  created  waste  and  what  can  be 
done  to  minimize  it.  Chances  are  they 
will  know  more  than  you  about  how 
to  correct  the  issues.  Then  roll  out  a 
plan  that  benefits  both  the  employees 
and  company.  Don’t  be  shy  about  ex¬ 
plaining  to  employees  that  both  sides 
benefit—  yes,  even  the  company. 

The  basic  premise  is  that  for  eveiy^ 
penny  saved  through  the  efforts  of 
employees  half  goes  to  employees  with 
the  other  half  going  to  the  company. 
The  obxious  benefit  is  employees  have 
the  opportunity  for  a  financial  increase 
in  hard  times  that  would  not  other¬ 
wise  occur,  that  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
salary  increase,  but  instead  is  directly 
within  their  control  and  tied  directly 
to  their  performance.  In  addition,  the 
company  receives  financial  gains  that 
would  normally  be  lost  without  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  of  base  salary  increases. 

Now,  back  to  the  plan.  Let’s  say  that 
through  employee  efforts,  we  are  able 
to  reduce  the  monthly  average  w'aste 
from  $200  (50  plates  at  $4  each)  to 
$80  (20  plates);  the  net  savings  is 
$120  monthly.  Gainsharing  would  put 
half— or  $60 — back  into  the  compa¬ 
nies  pocket  through  reduced  con¬ 
sumption  (waste)  and  would  award 
the  remaining  half— or  $60— to  the 
employees  who  drove  the  gains.  Let’s 
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Figure  2 


^  Figures  2,  3,  and  4  calculates  waste  per¬ 
centages  and  associated  dollars. 
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Intercompany  &  Commercial 
Usage/Waste 

Newsprint  Usage  and  Waste  Report 
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Figure  4 
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say  you  have  two  employees  outputting, 
each  would  receive  $30  in  that  month 
for  their  efforts.  If  current  waste  is 
higher  it  opens  the  door  for  more  profit 
on  both  sides.  If  the  employee  is  able  to 
drive  down  the  waste  lower,  the  award 
svdll  be  greater.  Employees  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  in  control  of  their 
own  financial  destiny  through  their 
own  efforts. 

These  numbers  are  an  example  only, 
the  reality  of  it  is  the  higher  current 
waste,  the  lower  your  employee  count, 
cost  of  plates  and  volume,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  may  be  much  greater  and  you  may 
find  that  your  employees  are  capable  of 
some  surprising  performance  improve¬ 
ments. 

Pressroom 

Here’s  where  the  dollars  can  add 
up  quickly.  Paper  is  one  of  the  largest 
expenses  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
Every  pound  that  goes  to  the  recycler 
affects  overall  profitability. 

Calculate  waste  percentages  and 
associated  dollars  over  the  prior  12 
month  period  (I’m  confident  we  all 
have  these  numbers  available). 

There  are  several  ways  to  determine 
your  current  waste  percentages.  Figure 
One  shows  one  approach  that  provides 
percentage  and  subsequent  dollars  by 
job,  week,  and  month,  and  also  provid¬ 
ing  useful  information  on  impressions, 
pounds,  etc.  Figure  Two  shows  the  first 
week  in  the  period,  followed  by  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  four  weeks  rollup  within 
that  particular  month. 

Armed  \vith  this  information,  meet 
with  your  crews  and  decide  on  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  waste  percentage/goal.  This  is 
the  level  of  waste  that  the  gainsharing 
plan  will  be  measured  against. 

In  the  five-month  recap  shown  in 
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3  QUESTIONS  WITH... 

Bud  Winslow,  director  of  operations 
for  The  Daily  Sentinel 


What  has  been  your  greatest 
challenge  and  how  did  you 
overcome  it? 

Expanding  operations  while  trim¬ 
ming  expenses  has  been  our  biggest 
challenge — advertisers  and  cus¬ 
tomers  want  more  options  at  lower 
costs.  Cross  training  and  flexible 
scheduling  as  well  as  digging  into 
fixed  costs  to  see  how  “fixed”  they  re¬ 
ally  are  like  electricity,  water  usage, 
wavSte  disposal,  building  serNnces, 


and  maintenance. 

Where  do  you  see  the  future 
of  print  production? 

Print  production  is  not  going  to  go 
away,  but  it  is  continuing  to  shrink  as 
more  of  our  audience  relies  on  new 
tech — and  that  makes  it  all  the  more 
challenging  to  manage. 

What  printing  technologies 
are  you  most  excited  about? 


P'igure  Three,  you  ^^^ll  note  that  waste 
for  the  period  was  17  percent  (based 
on  several  short  runs).  This  example 
shows  what  “w'ould  be”  if  waste  were 
reduced  to  12  percent  in  the  same 
period  this  year  and  what  each  of  the 
four  press  employees  would  share  for 
that  month.  If  this  doesn’t  motivate 
your  pressroom  to  step  it  up,  nothing 
will. 

Figure  Four  is  a  mock-up  of  year 
over  year  gainsharing  dollars  for  a 
pressroom  \\ith  four  operators  based 
on  a  goal  of  15  percent  wtiste.  You’ll 
notiee  that  in  eaeh  month  the  erew 
achieved  a  pereentage  target  of  15  per¬ 
cent  or  less  and  therefore  was  awarded 
half  of  total  dollars.  In  months  that 
the  target  is  not  achieved  the  payout 
would  be  zero. 

Distribution  (maiiroom) 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  challenging 
arciis  to  establish  gainsharing  may  be 
distribution.  Since  consumables  are 
generally  limited,  you  have  to  be  more 
creative  in  developing  a  program. 

1  lere,  you’ll  have  to  base  the  program 
on  productirity  measures  and  calcu¬ 
late  gainsharing  dollars  on  continuous 


improvement. 

Hopefully  you  have  a  mechanism 
in  place  to  track  your  average  net  pre¬ 
print  producthity  per  hour  and  have 
arrived  at  an  average  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Wliile  this  can  vary  based  on  the 
type  of  insert,  mechanical  issues,  etc., 
you  should  have  the  means  to  arrive  at 
an  average  cost  per  thousand  in  your 
maiiroom  operation. 

This  gainsharing  program  actually 
does  function  more  like  a  bonus  plan 
than  that  in  other  areas,  but  that’s  all 
right,  it  accomplishes  the  same  goal: 
encouraging  constant  improvements 
in  productivity  within  the  control  of 
your  staff  with  shared  gains  depending 
on  cost  savings. 

Simple  implementation  here:  chart 
your  cost  per  thousand  for  the  prior 
N'ear  and  arrive  at  a  set  point  (goal)  at 
which  point  the  payout  occurs. 

Like  other  areas,  distribution  will  be 
in  control  of  its  owm  destiny  and  have 
the  ability  to  increase  overall  take- 
home  pay  while  helping  the  company 
to  cut  costs. 

The  wdn/wan  of  a  functional  gain- 
sharing  program  surpasses  the  old 
model  of  base  salary  increases  and  has 


I’m  pretty  old  fashioned,  but  I  like 
the  newer  compact  single  wide  one- 
around  presses  that  are  versatile  and 
efficient. 

Bud  Winslow  is  the  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Grand 
Junction,  Co.  Before  coming  to  The 
Sentinel  in  1995,  he  worked  in  the 
circidation  department  at  The  Austin 
American-Statesman  in  Texas  from 
1981  to  1995. 


a  place  in  all  areas  of  our  operations. 

Now,  for  the  downside  of  gain- 
sharing  programs.  They  have  their 
maximum  gain  limit.  For  instance, 
if  you  set  up  the  pressroom  for  a  4 
percent  waste  goal  in  the  pressroom 
as  1  did  in  Madison,  when  gains 
reach  this  point,  often  there  can  be 
no  further  improvement— it  becomes 
physically  impossible.  There  will 
ahvays  be  some  degree  of  waste,  and 
producthity  has  its  limits.  When  this 
happens,  the  gains  dr>'  up  as  do  the 
payouts.  Plan  ahead,  count  on  the 
success  of  your  plan  and  know  what 
jmu’re  going  to  do  to  keep  motivating 
employees  beyond  the  point  that 
the  program  reaches  the  ultimate 
goal.  Go  into  a  maintenance  stage, 
develop  a  new'  program,  encourage 
employee  involvement  in  program 
development— whatever  it  takes  to 
maintain  the  gains  you’ve  w'orked  so 
hard  for  throughout  the  structured 
gainsharing  journey.  ■ 

Jerry  Simpkins  is  the  general  manager 
at  Hi-DeseH  Publishing  in  Yucca  Valley, 
Calif.  Con  tact  him  on  Linkedln.com  or 
at  si7npkins@tds.net 
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ith  so  much  energy  devoted  to 
discovering  the  next  best  revenue 
generator  in  the  newspaper  business, 
it’s  easy  for  publishers  to  lose  sight 
of  advertising  strategies  that  are 
working  for  them  right  now.  These 
publishers  know  they  need  to 
focus  on  business  models  that  are 
making  money  this  very  moment.  No  longer 
are  newspapers  tied  to  just  print  revenue. 
Publishers  are  exploring  opportunities  in 
video,  digital,  native  advertising,  event 
marketing,  and  much  more  in  order  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  game. 

On  the  following  pages,  MP  examines 
a  few  of  these  innovative  and  successful 
advertising  strategies  that  are  making  a 
difference  for  publishers  and  their  budgets 
today. 


Is  Native  Advertising  the  Future? 

Native  advertising,  sponsored  content,  content  marketing— however  you 
want  to  call  it— has  stirred  up  some  heated  arguments  in  the  media  indus¬ 
try  over  the  last  few  years.  Publishers  are  confused,  hesitant,  and  some  even 
recoil  when  asked  about  the  controversial  selling  strateg>'. 

According  to  Business  Insider,  native  advertising  revenue  ^^^ll  grow  to 
$21  billion  by  2018,  and  this  year  alone,  it  is  reported  to  generate  $7-9  bil¬ 
lion. 

For  newspapers  like  the  Elkhart  Truth  in  Indiana,  revamping  its  existing 
sponsored  content  model  has  turned  its  native  advertising  campaign  into  a 
revenue  stream  that  resonates  with  readers  and  also  ser\'^es  its  advertisers. 

After  realizing  their  basic  advertorial  style  native  ads  weren’t  w^orking, 
the  staff  decided  to  rename  the  ads  to  content  marketing  to  shake  off  any 
perception  associated  with  sponsored  content  or  native  advertising,  said 
Gwen  Ragno,  editorial  project  manager. 

Now^  rather  than  WTite  a  basic  ad  about  the  business,  Ragno  said  her 
team  of  content  marketers  w'ork  with  advertisers  to  decide  on  a  topic  that 
is  useful  to  readers.  Recently,  the  Timth  partnered  with  a  car  w'ashing 
business  and  tied  its  content  marketing  campaign  on  an  upcoming  emi- 
ronmental  awareness  day,  featuring  the  company’s  push  to  operate  more 
environmentally  friendly. 

“The  reader’s  learning  about  something,  but  they’re  also  learning  from 
somebody  local  who  is  making  that  a  priority,”  said  Ragno. 

She  added  the  greatest  challenge  the  paper  faced  with  their  content 
marketing  w'as  educating  the  sales  staff  and  their  clients.  However,  since 
last  year,  the  Truth's  program  has  expanded  from  their  niche  publications 
to  the  printed  new'^spaper  and  website  (elkharttruth.com).  Even  though 
Ragno  couldn’t  share  revenue  numbers,  she  said  demand  has  been  so  high 
that  she  has  had  to  hire  more  content  marketing  wTiters  to  keep  up  with 
the  w^ork. 

At  Utah’s  Deseret  Digital  Media’s  Publisher  Solutions,  Jake  Beriy'^  ser\^es 
as  business  development  manager  at  Brand  Forge,  the  company's  native 
advertising  arm. 

Beriy'  said  the  greatest  lessons  in  native  advertising  are  “You  can’t  ^iolate 
your  brand’s  promise  to  your  audience  ...You  must  respect  your  readers... 


>  Jake  Berryr-Brand'' 
Forge  businessdevel' 
opment  manager 


Brendan  Spain/  . 
Financial.  Times \iJS> 
commeidal  director 


V  Brett  Ac0r^Po5f 
Register  director  ot 
sales 
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Your  content  must  be  as  good  as 
or  better  than  the  content  coming 
out  of  your  new^sroom— othen^ise, 
you’re  not  building  a  sustainable  or 
valuable  product  for  your  readers 
and  advertisers.” 

Berry'  said  they  focus  on  five 
pillars  for  a  successful  native 
advertisement:  quality  content; 
a  mix  wath  editorial,  w'here  Berry' 
explained  native  ads  cannot  be 
banished  to  the  side  of  the  pa¬ 
per;  it  should  match  the  paper’s 
website’s  look  and  feel;  native  cids 
must  be  clearly  labeled;  and  native 
ads  should  behave  like  editorial 
content.  Follow'  the  same  merchan¬ 
dising  and  mirror  onsite  and  offsite 
promotional  efforts,  he  said. 

With  its  projected  growth  and 
more  creative  native  ad  strate¬ 
gies  on  the  horizon.  Berry'  said  he 
believes  native  advertising  has  a 
br-ight  future  in  the  industry'. 

Changing  the  Data 
Conversation 

With  so  much  discussion  centered 
on  data  recently,  it’s  difficult  kno\ving 
what  to  do  with  all  that  information 
once  it’s  gathered.  But  the  Financial 
Times  and  Chartbeat  (chartbeat.com) 
are  changing  the  conversation  from 
“clicks,  likes  and  numbers  reached 
to  the  quality  of  engagement,”  Sciid 
Brendan  Spain,  U.S.  commercial 
director  for  the  FT. 

While  the  FT  and  Chartbeat  have 
a  long  working  relationship,  they 
began  running  trials  for  a  new'  cost 
per  hour  (CPH)  model  last  fall, 
w'hich  w'orks  Avith  data  anal>tics 
based  on  how  long  an  ad  is  in  active 
\iew  of  the  readers  as  opposed  to 
impressions  (CPM).  In  May,  the 
newspaper  officially  launched  its 
CPH  model  for  clients. 

“We  believe  the  longer  someone 
is  seeing  an  ad  the  more  value  there 
is  to  it,”  Spain  said. 

Traditionally,  time  on  a  w'ebsite 
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UNLIMITED  WASHES! 


^One  of  the  Elkhart 
Truth’s  native  advertise¬ 
ments  featured  a  locai 
car  washing  business 
promoting  its  environ¬ 
mentally  friendly  busi¬ 
ness  model. 
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is  measured  by  when  a  Web  page 
is  opened  and  closed,  regardless  of 
whether  a  person  is  active  on  the 
page.  With  the  FT's  new  model,  the 
paper  can  track  the  page's  acti\it\' 
in  a  number  of  ways:  if  it’s  been 
minimized;  if  a  reader’s  cursor 
moved  on  the  page;  or  whether  the 
page  was  moved  up  and  do^^^l,  said 
Josh  Schwartz,  chief  data  scientist 
at  Chartbeat. 

Within  the  model’s  yearlong  trial 
period,  the  experiment  generated 
more  than  $1  million  in  total  incre¬ 
mental  revenue.  When  E^F  spoke 
\\ith  Spain,  he  said  eight  out  of  the 
10  clients  Nvith  the  beta  trials  had 
already  renewed  their  contracts, 
and  two  brand  new  clients  had 
signed  on  to  the  CPH  campaign. 

“People  who  wouldn’t  normally 
advertiser  \\ith  us  ai’e  coming  to  us  to 
iusk  how  we’re  doing  this,”  he  said. 

'I'he  campaign’s  success  is  mea¬ 
sured  based  on  ad  recall,  familiaritx", 
association  and  brand  consideration. 
Due  to  this,  the  FT  is  able  to  otfer 
transparency'^  by  sharing  deeper  data 


insights  with  advertisers.  They  paper 
can  optimize  the  value  of  its  content 
based  on  how  long  an  advertisement 
is  in  active  \iew  of  the  reader,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  much  better  and  accurate 
ciimpaign  compared  to  one  that  just 
measured  CPMs. 

Both  Spain  and  Schwartz  agree 
the  difficulty  with  the  CPH  model  is 
its  ne^vness  since  not  many  systems 
are  currently  built  for  a  CPH  model. 
Spain  said  that  educating  clients 
about  the  new  digital  metrics  is 
the  key  to  success  and  that  they’ve 
worked  ■\^^th  businesses  wthout 
CPH  capabilities  before  and  pro¬ 
duced  successful  models  for  them. 

Based  in  San  Francisco,  Taptica 
(taptica.com)  provides  publishers 
data  driven  solutions  for  mobile 
and  video  advertising.  CEO  Hagai 
Tal  said  publishers  today  have  to  be 
able  to  collect  data  from  users. 

“As  long  as  they  learn  the  behav¬ 
ior,  they  can  make  the  advertising 
much  more  personalized,”  Tal  said. 
“I  think  the  best  example  is  You¬ 
Tube.  You  used  to  see  a  lot  of  ads 


Online  banner  ad  spending  - 
in  the  U.S.  is  projected  to  be 
$10.87  billion  for  2015  and  will 
increase  to  $11.29  billion  by 
next  year. 


Digital  ad  spending  world- 
widifc will  reach  $170.5  billion 
for  20T5  and  will  increase 
to  $252.02  billion  by  2018.  t 
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Digital  ad  spending  in  the 
U.S.  will  reach  $58.6  billion 
for  2015  and  will  increase  to 
$82.24  billion  by  2018. 


Native  a’d  spending  wllj 
continue  to  increase,  grow¬ 
ing  from  $4.3  billion  in  2015 
and  almost  doubling  to  $8.8 
billion  by  2018. 


Print  ad  spending  reached: 
$16.4  billion  in  2014. 
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Sources:  Statists,  eMarketer,  Pew  Research 
Center  ■■■ 
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Festival 


^  Tanya  Erlach,  director 
of  the  Texas  Tribune 
Festival 


^  April  Hinkle,  Texas  ^ 
Tribune  chief  revenue 
officer 
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Festival 
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k(Top)  The  TribFest  2014  closing 
keynote  panel  featured  Maggie 
Haberman  of  Politico,  Chris 
Hayes  of  MSNBC,  Nia-Malika 
Henderson  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Jonathan  Martin  of  The 
New  York  Times  and  Dave  Wei¬ 
gel  of  Slate. 


k  (Bottom)  TribFest  2014 
political  panel  with  former  U.S. 
Senators  Bill  Bradley  and  Kay 
Bailey  Hutchison,  former  Am¬ 
bassador  Jon  Huntsman,  former 
Trade  Ambassador  Ron  Kirk  and 
Atlanta  mayor  Kasim  Reed. 


on  YouTube,  but  today  you  see  vety 
targeting  quality  advertising  which 
goes  directly  to  the  user.  Think 
about  it,  YouTube  is  a  publisher, 
and  now  they  have  the  ability  to  col¬ 
lect  data  on  users  and  give  the  right 
\ideo  to  the  right  user  which  allows 
them  to  charge  more  from  the 
adveitisers  and  to  get  more  support 
from  the  user.” 

The  Rise  of  Video 

This  year,  digital  video  adver¬ 
tisements  are  projected  to  create 
more  than  $7  billion  in  advertising 
revenue,  according  to  Statista.com. 

For  the  Post  Renter  in  Post 
Falls,  Idaho,  \adeo  has  already 
proven  to  be  successful.  By  partner¬ 
ing  ^vith  a  local  medical  center,  the 
Eastern  Idaho  Regional  Medical 
Center  (EIRMC),  the  paper  was 
able  to  help  the  center  showcase  the 
company’s  commitment  to  its  com¬ 
munity.  On  the  Register's  website 
(postregister.com),  EIRMC  has  its 
owai  section  of  video  advertisements 
ranging  from  tutorials  about  patient 
portal  information,  stories  about 
why  the  EIRMC  staff  is  proud  to 
work  for  the  medical  center,  and 
testimonials  from  patients  sharing 
their  ER  experience. 

If  you’re  a  small  to  medium  sized 
newspaper,  this  tj^pe  of  local  \ideo 
advertising  is  what  media  analyst 
and  CEO  of  Borrell  Associates  Gor¬ 
don  Borrell  described  as  instrumen¬ 
tal  to  their  revenue  gro^vth. 

“(They)  should  really  look  at  \4deo 
cis  a  way  to  help  advertisers  tell  their 
story  in  a  multimedia  way,  and  one 
little  twist  that  makes  it  even  more 
powerful  is  it’s  extremely  inexpensive 
to  shoot  a  video,”  he  said. 

In  order  for  smaller  newspapers 
to  capitalize  on  \ideo  ads,  Borrell 
recommended  they  focus  on  short 
infomercial -type  videos  between  90 
seconds  to  two  minutes  long  rather 
than  the  classic  15-second  pre-roll 
\ndeo. 


Brett  Acor,  Post  Register  director 
of  sales,  said  EIRMC  wanted  to  in¬ 
crease  their  online  presence  so  the 
medical  center  decided  to  team  up 
with  the  advertising  staff  to  provide 
video  ads. 

“Our  staff  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  and  created  a  prototype  (of 
the  \ideo  channel).  The  client  loved 
it,  and  it  is  producing  solid  results,” 
Acor  said. 

In  addition  to  the  dedicated 
EIRMC  channel,  the  newspaper 
runs  video  ads  within  most  of  its 
online  ad  spaces. 

Acor  said  they’ve  learned  that 
ha\ang  time  to  perfect  the  product 
and  being  able  to  show  the  client  a 
prototype  of  what  they  will  be  get¬ 
ting  has  helped  make  these  kinds  of 
ads  become  a  success. 

Coming  up  wdth  new  ideas  is 
always  a  challenge,  Acor  said.  How¬ 
ever,  working  closely  with  the  client 
and  having  them  submit  ideas  and 
even  content  has  helped  create  new 
strategies  and  stronger  advertising 
partnerships. 

“A  Festival  of  Ideas” 

Since  2011,  the  Texas  Tribune 
brings  the  community  together  uith 
its  annual  Texas  Tribune  Festival. 
This  year’s  three-day  event  in  October 
features  local  politicians  and  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  discussing  national  and 
statewide  issues  and  concerns. 

Tanya  Erlach,  festival  director, 
said  the  event  was  a  success  from 
the  start.  Editor-in-chief  Evan 
Smith  wanted  to  create  an  event 
component  for  the  Tribune,  and 
with  Texas  already  a  home  to  many 
festivals  and  community  events,  “he 
dreamed  of  a  festival  of  ideas.” 

She  described  the  festival  as  an 
editorial  event,  in  which  advertisers 
and  sponsors  do  not  have  any  influ¬ 
ence  over.  “We’ve  stayed  true  to  our 
roots,  presenting  serious  content  to 
the  concerned  citizens  of  Texas,  but 
with  a  festive  and  fun  touch.” 
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In  order  to  grow  the  event,  Erlach  said  they  worked  to  expand  program¬ 
ming,  partnered  Avith  a  vsade  range  of  sponsors,  and  focused  on  getting 
higher  level  statewide  and  national  speakers  to  attend. 

Now  in  its  fifth  year,  attendance  and  sponsorship  numbers  continues  to 
increase  year-over-year  from  more  than  1,300  to  an  expected  3,000.  There  are 
approximately  60  sponsors  and  there  are  250  speakers  already  on  board  for 
this  year  with  tickets  priced  at  $200  and  $150  for  Tribune  members. 

Wliile  the  event  is  successful,  it  hasn’t  been  without  its  challenges. 

“Each  festival  and  event  sponsor  comes  to  a  Tribune  event  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  purpose,”  said  April  Hinkle,  chief  revenue  officer.  “We  always  want  to 
understand  what  they  need  and  w'ant  to  achieve  so  that  we  may  w^ork  Avith 
them  to  create  the  correct  point  of  engagement  and  takeaway,  delivering  a 
great  return  on  their  event  sponsorship  investment.” 

Wliat  community  events  such  as  the  Texas  Tribune  Festival  offer  brands 
that  traditional  advertising  cannot  is  face-to-face  interaction  with  local 
citizens  and  the  ability  to  invest  in  relevant  discussion  for  that  community, 
Hinkle  said. 

And  for  the  Tribune,  the  festival  has  become  a  large  part  of  its  identity 
and  a  revenue  source  that’s  helped  to  support  its  brand. 

“When  one  is  connected  to  the  news  in  a  personal  way,  one  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  involved  —  to  vote,  volunteer,  donate  or  run  for  office.  The  Tri¬ 
bune’s  goal  for  its  event  program  is  to  educate  and  engage  the  community, 
to  help  produce  citizens  who  will  be  active  in  their  communities  and  enact 
a  positive  change,”  said  Erlach. 


Print  Advertising  Lives  On 

While  many  newspapers  struggle  wdth  print  advertisements,  the  N’West 
Iowa  REVIEW,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Sheldon,  Iowa  wdth  a  circulation  of 
6,600,  is  thriving— raking  in  almost  $3  million  in  display  advertising  this 
year,  thanks  to  community  support  pages  and  inserts. 

Publisher  Peter  Wagner  and  his  Avife,  Connie,  founded  the  REVIEW 
in  1972.  Since  then,  the  REVIEWhas  expanded  to  publish  DISCOVER, 
an  entertainment  tabloid;  Herds  and  Plowshares,  a  monthly 
broadside;  OKOBOJI,  a  lifestyles  magazine;  the  Northwest  Iowa  Business 
and  three  semi-annual  community  magazines.  Each  one  filled  AAnth 
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lucrative  print  advertisements. 

“We  sell  at  least  five  special 
projects  or  sections  in  our  vari¬ 
ous  products  every  week,”  Wagner 
said.  “The  promotions  are  directed 
to  a  different  geographic  area  or 
business  demographic... from  Aveek- 
to-Aveek  so  Ave  don’t  exhaust  our 
AA^elcome  to  any  customer.” 

He  said  the  last  three  years  have 
been  the  most  profitable  for  the 
REVIEW  and  he’s  learned  that 
advertising  is  the  most  important 
aspect  to  a  newspaper’s  future. 

“I  ncA'er  get  so  invoh^ed  in  any 
other  aspect  of  the  publishing 
business  that  1  can’t  immedi¬ 
ately  respond  to  the  request  of  an 
adA^ertiser,”  Wagner  said.  “More 
importantly,  advertisers  have  to 
be  sold,  serviced  and  appreciated. 
Face-to-face  calls  result  in  excep¬ 
tional  sales.” 

In  order  to  cultwate  success  in 
their  products,  Wagner  said  the 
REVIEW  sales  staff  focuses  on  their 
core  products  in  addition  to  creat¬ 
ing  neAv  ones.  The  REVIEW  sales 
team  consists  of  seven  scdes  rep¬ 
resentatives,  five  ad  designers  and 
three  graphic  artists.  He  said  the 
sales  team  isn’t  inA^olved  Artth  design 
or  production,  alloAving  more  time 
to  work  AAath  clients. 

Wagner  said  im^esting  in  printed 
neAVspapers  and  advertisements 
brings  the  community  together 
better  than  any  other  kind  of  media. 
He  also  believed  the  future  of  print 
advertising  depends  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  commitment. 

“We  are  the  first  Avriters  of  local 
history,  the  community  check  and 
balance... and  the  best  Avay  to  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  individu¬ 
als  in  the  local  market,”  he  said.  “A 
passion  and  Artllingness  to  teach 
local  businesses  what  and  how 
to  advertise  AAall  lead  to  greater 
increased  sales,  greater  profits  and 
true  satisfaction.”  ■ 
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brand  their  product  within  the  com¬ 
munity  and  attract  new  readers. 

The  New  Orleans  Advocate  (itself  in 
a  circulation  war  with  the  Times-Pic- 
oyune)  hired  t\vo-time  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner  Walt  Handelsman  aw^ay 
from  Newsday  to  draw  local  cartoons 
to  attract  new  readers.  Handelsman’s 
animated  cartoons,  which  w^ere  cited 
by  Pulitzer  judges  in  2007,  often  fea¬ 
ture  local  angles  and  politicians  and 
are  a  popular  feature  for  the  Advo¬ 
cate’s  w'ebsite. 

To  say  that  Weyant  is  an  unlikely 
choice  for  the  Nieman  Fellow'ship  is 
an  understatement.  In  the  program’s 
75  year  history,  only  one  other  car¬ 
toonist,  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Doug 
Marlette,  has  accepted  a  role  as  a 
Fellow. 

Marlette  used  his  Nieman  Fellow¬ 


ship  to  craft  the  idea  for  his  beloved 
and  popular  comic  strip,  “Kudzu.”  The 
strip,  a  depiction  of  southern  life  in 
the  fictional  town  of  Bypass,  was  syn¬ 
dicated  in  upw^ards  of  300  newspapers 
through  2007,  when  it  ended  after 
Marlette  w^as  killed  in  a  car  accident. 

“I  w'asn’t  interested  in  the  topicality 
of ‘Doonesbury’  or  ‘Bloom  County.’ 
Sometimes  you  have  the  feeling  that 
the  more  topical  strips  are  written  for 
the  editors  oi  Rolling  Stone,”  Marlette 
told  the  Washington  Post.  “I  w'anted  to 
write  something  that  didn't  require  a 
master’s  degree  to  read.” 

So  w^hat  makes  Weyant’s  study  of 
digital  cartooning  as  a  journalist  ne¬ 
cessity  \ital  at  this  point  in  time? 

“Chris  is  a  truly  gifted  obsers’^er 
and  communicator,  and  he’s  doing  a 
form  of  journalism  that  has  a  long  an 
important  history'  in  American  news¬ 
rooms,”  said  Ann  Marie  Lipinski,  the 


curator  of  the  Nieman  F'oundation  for 
Journalism. 

Lipinski  noted  that  readers  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  one-panel  ink 
drawing  they’ve  seen  for  years  in 
new'spapers,  but  thinks  editorial 
cartoons  as  a  form  of  journalism  ripe 
for  reinvention,  thanks  to  the  host  of 
digital  tools  now'  available  to  cartoon¬ 
ists  and  editors. 

“It’s  a  time  of  very'  rich  possibility, 
and  we’re  at  the  very'  beginning  of  that 
exploration,”  she  said.  ■ 

fRob  Tomoe  is 
a  cartoonist 
and  columnist 
for  Editor  and 
y.  Publisher.  Reach 
him  at  robtornoe@ 
gmail.com. 
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BY  SHARON  KNOLLE 


THERE  ARE  THE  DEMANDS  OF  DIFFERENT  PLATFORMS  to  consider, 
as  well  as  making  the  site  appealing  to  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

Staying  relevant,  readable  and  profitable  is  more  critical  than  ever  for 
newspaper  websites  in  the  constantly  changing  digital  space:  E^P  weighed 
in  with  several  newspapers  that  launched  major  redesigns  in  the  past  year. 
They  include  Cox  Media  Group,  whose  sites  include  the  Atlanta  Joumal- 
Constitation  (AJC.com)  and  the  Austin  American-Statesman  (statesman, 
com);  TAe  SflTi  Franmco  CAromcZe  (SFChronicle.com  and  SFGate.com);  The 
Day  (theday.com)  in  New  London,  Conn.;  and  UK’s  The  Guardian  (the- 
guardian.com). 


DOING  THE  RESEARCH 

The  Guardian,  whose  in-house  redesign  took  20  months,  began  by  target¬ 
ing  a  select  group  of  readers  (about  5  percent)  who  then  got  to  see  a  beta 
version  nearly  a  year  before  the  official  launch.  They  rolled  out  the  new  site 
first  in  the  U.S.,  then  in  Australia,  and  then  the  UK  and  beyond. 

“Before  launching  the  site,  we  had  already  received  more  than  140,000 
pieces  of  structured  feedback,”  said  Wolfgang  Blau,  executive  director  of  digi¬ 
tal  strategy,  who  served  as  editorial  lead  on  The  Guardians,  redesign.  “Involv¬ 
ing  such  a  large  share  of  our  readers  early  on  allowed  us  to  make  much  more 
dramatic  changes  to  the  site’s  design  and  information  architecture  without 
running  the  risk  of  alienating  our  most  loyal  users  on  the  official  launch  day.” 

He  added,  “We  didn’t  just  re-design  the  Guardian,  but  introduced  a  dif¬ 
ferent  section  structure  and  a  completely  different  information  architecture, 
font,  color  language  and  design  system  to  more  than  40  million  readers.” 

By  contrast.  The  Days  redesign  took  only  eight  months  and  they  also  did 
it  in-house.  “We  did  all  the  work  ourselves,”  said  executive  editor  Tim  Dwyer. 
“We  had  two  Web  developers  work  on  it  along  with  one  of  our  newsroom 
designers.  We  created  a  committee  with  representatives  from  the  newsroom, 
marketing  and  advertising.  That  committee  met  twice  a  month  for  the  first 
couple  of  months  of  the  process  and  then  once  a  week  as  we  go  closer  to 
launch.” 

Dwyer  said  The  Days  research  process  was  more  “informal,”  involving  a 


controlled  focus  group  drawn  from 
subscribers  and  registered  users, 
whom  they  communicated  with  via 
email.  “We  did  an  informal  survey  and 
gave  them  early  looks  at  portions  of 
the  redesign  for  feedback.” 

Cox  Media  Group  turned  to 
Atlanta-based  design  firm  CSE  for 
their  massive  four-site  redesign.  ‘The 
process  was  about  18  months  from 
conception  to  implementation,”  said 
Mark  Medici,  senior  vice  president  of 
audience  strategy  and  group  lead  at 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  “We 
engaged  in  a  tremendous  amount  of 
research,  and  a  tremendous  amount 
of  usability  throughout  the  build  pro¬ 
cess  with  CSE.  They  also  assisted  in 
designing  USAToday.com,  so  we  felt 
confident  that  we  had  picked  a  good 
partner.” 

CSE  helped  Cox  conduct  usability 
test  and  Magid  Associates  of  Sherman 
Oaks,  Calif,  did  their  fielded  research. 
“We  really  had  a  lot  of  people  on  that 
part  of  the  project,”  Medici  said.  “The 
project  was  a  very  collaborative  one: 
The  organization,  technology,  adver¬ 
tising,  audience,  marketing,  and  obvi¬ 
ously  the  newsroom  all  weighed  in  on 
their  priorities.” 


DIGITAL  INSPIRATION 

When  it  came  to  inspiration,  Medici 
said  they  were  influenced  by  websites 
like  BuzzFeed,  Upworthy,  Vox,  and 
the  Huffington  Post.  “Not  just  from 
a  design,  but  from  a  content  creation 
perspective,”  he  said. 

Cox  Media  Group  also  looked  to 
social  media  platforms  like  Facebook 
and  Twitter,  “They’re  changing  the 
way  that  consumers  define  what  con¬ 
tent  is.  Newspapers  have  always  done 
a  great  job  at  presenting  journalism; 
we  just  haven’t  done  a  great  job  of 
changing  at  the  pace  that  the  consum¬ 
er  wants  to  consume  that  journalism.” 
He  added  that  the  changes  were  “dra¬ 
matic”  and  that  the  site  is  now  “very, 
very  visual”  instead  of  the  list-driven 
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and  text-heavy  former  site  that  hadn’t  had  a  redesign  in  10  years. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Karen  Brophy,  vice  president  of  digital  prod¬ 
uct  at  Hearst,  cited  the  same  influences  for  SFGate.com’s  redesign,  as  well  as 
Mashable,  Daily  Beast,  and  \he  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“Our  original  concept  was  to  explore  a  design  with  an  infinite  scroll  to 
increase  engagement  and  move  away  from  a  traditional  headlines-based  news 
design,”  she  said. 

After  unveiling  the  redesign,  Brophy  learned  that  the  scroll  wasn’t  woi-king 
as  hoped.  “In  our  next  iteration,  we  are  moving  away  from  the  infinite  scroll 
feature.  Very  few  people  got  past  the  third  scroll,  so  that  obviously  wasn’t  some¬ 
thing  that  was  that  engaging.” 

Guardians  Blau  noted  that,  unlike  other  traditional  news  sites.  Guard¬ 
ian  was  already  heavily  visual  and  video-driven:  “We  publish  more  than  500 
items— text,  \ideos,  live-blogs—  per  day.  To  present  such  an  amount  of  stories 
plus  the  wide  variety  of  tones  across  news  and  non-news  journalism,  and  then 
to  create  a  responsive  design  system  for  this  across  platforms  was  a  huge  task 
for  our  creative  director  Alex  Breuer  and  his  team  as  well  as  for  our  user  inter¬ 


face  experts  and  developers  under  the 
leadership  of  Anthony  Sullivan  and 
Shannon  Maher.” 

There’s  also  the  power  of  the  con¬ 
tent  management  system. 

“I  can’t  imagine  building  a  globally 
competitive  news  organization  and 
not  developing  our  o^^^^  CMS,”  Blau 
said.  “Someone  said  recently  that  the 
CMS  is  the  social  contract  a  news  or¬ 
ganization  has  \rith  itself  and  between 
its  various  departments.  A  CMS  is  a 
ver>'  powerful  manifestation  of  how  a 
news  organization  defines  journalism.” 

Medici  said,  “We  have  a  homegrown 
CMS,  and  we  are  looking  at  various 
options  that  ^^^ll  allow  our  journalists 
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and  content  producers  to  publish  content  faster, 
with  less  friction.  We  want  to  make  sure  the  system 
is  as  responsive  as  the  site  demands.  To  think  that 
we  can  move  at  speeds  that  audiences  need  us  to 
move  in  the  technological  space,  that’s  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge.  That’s  why  we  hired  a  firm  like  CSE  to  help 
us.  There’s  no  standing  still.” 


WHO  NEEDS  A  HOME  PAGE? 

WHiile  30  percent  of  Cox  Media  Group  consum¬ 
ers  still  have  those  home  pages  bookmarked,  Medici 
said,  “Faeebook  and  Twitter  have  become  today’s 
home  pages,”  and  social  media  drives  more  traffic 
than  the  traditional  home  page  these  days. 

Brophy  said,  “Our  websites  absolutely  still  need  a 
home  page  and  I  would  expect  most  strong  brands 
would.  While,  like  eveiy^one  in  the  industr\%  we’ve 
seen  declines  in  direct-to-home  page  traffic,  it  still 
represents  our  brand  and  is  one  of  our  biggest  fun¬ 
nels  to  engage  users  to  explore  our  content  and  keep 
in  touch  ^^^th  the  latest  breaking  news.” 

Blau  said  that  the  fact  that  the  Guardians  home 
l^age  traffic  has  stayed  at  30  percent  over  the  last 
few  years  is  “a  direct  expression  of  how  strong  the 
Ciuardian’s  brand  is  and  how  many  readers  trust  us 
<is  a  destination.” 

'I'o  retain  “sideways”  traffic  driven  by  a  single  page 
or  link,  the  concept  that  “every  page  is  a  home  page” 
hcis  come  into  play. 

According  to  The  Day  s  Dwyer,  “More  and  more 
people  are  coming  to  our  site  for  the  first  time  land¬ 
ing  on  an  article  page  rather  than  the  home  page, 
so  we  wanted  our  new  article  page  desigjn  to  be  a 
sticky  as  possible.  Once  we  had  someone  on  our  site, 
we  wanted  them  to  stay  awhile.  The  redesign  was 
intended  to  offer  the  reader  more  than  what  they 
initially  came  for.” 

“We  are  working  to  optimize  our  other  entry' 
points  like  article  pages,”  Brophy  said.  “Social  is 
having  a  huge  impact  on  user  attention  and  on  our 
traffic  patterns,  so  we  have  to  align  our  design  and 
our  programming  in  response  to  that  shift.” 

Medici  pointed  out  that  the  shift  affected  advertisers 
as  well.  “As  sideways  traffic  becomes  more  and  more 
the  norm,  the  home  page  has  become  less  and  less  a 
premium  piece  of  real  estate  for  advertising.  We  need 
to  educate  our  advertising  partners  about  that  change.” 


NATIVE  ADVERTISING 

According  to  Medici,  “a  tremendous  amount” 
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of  Cox  Media  Group’s  overhaul  was 
designed  ^^^th  advertisers  in  mind. 

“1  would  say  that  we  focused  on  the 
advertising  requirements  for  the 
better  part  of  six  months.  We  were 
really  trying  to  understand  it  from  a 
programmatic  perspective,  making 
sure  we  were  pacing  attention  to  lAB 
rcGew-abilifr'  and  how  we  wanted  to 
mix  in  sponsor  acquisitions  and,  of 
course,  native  advertising  content  was 
a  big  piece  of  the  equation  as  well.” 

Dwyer  said  The  Day  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  its  native  content.  “We  created 
two  spots  on  the  home  page  for  native 
advertising  content  and  two  on  the 
article  pages,  as  well  as  section  front 


“A  redesign 
doesn’t  mean 
you  stop 
redesigning... 
The  design 
is  just  the 
beginning.” 


pages.  Those  spots  only  display  when  there  is  native  content;  if  the  spot  is  not 
sold,  the  bucket  is  hidden  to  the  reader.” 

Creating  attractive  space  for  advertisers  and  keeping  readers  engaged  is 
always  tricky.  “I  think  it’s  a  fine  balance,”  Medici  said.  “We  didn’t  do  any  custom 
non-IAB  ad  units.  I’m  not  as  concerned  with  the  advertising  per  se  as  I  am  in  the 
overall  performance  of  the  site.  We  want  the  site  to  load  quickly  on  a  smart¬ 
phone  or  a  tablet.” 

Brophy  reiterated  that  fact.  ‘The  biggest  consideration  to  balance  is  to  ensure 
we  don’t  overly  tax  our  page  load  and  make  the  experience  cumbersome  or  prob¬ 
lematic  for  our  users.” 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  FREE  AND  PAID  CONTENT 

When  offering  both  free  and  paid  content  on  his  website,  Medici  broke  down 
the  benefits  of  having  both  for  readers.  “One  site  is  a  veiy^  hea\ily  monetized 
digital-only  subscription  and  the  other  one  is  there  to  serve  the  top  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  funnel  that  really  drives  the  advertising  and  brand  messages  of  the  site.” 

At  The  San  Francisco  Chron  icle, 
the  paid  and  free  sites  have  two 
ver>'  different  identities. 

“Since  SFGate  is  a  breaking  news 
site  and  ad-supported,  we  rely  on 
advertising  revenue  solely  to  fund 
the  product,”  Brophy  said.  “Our  fril¬ 
ly  responsive  premium  website— 
SFGhronicle.com— is  created  for 
subscribers  and  advertising  there  is 
minimal  and  non-invasive.” 

Blau  suggested  that  advertising 
versus  content  is  a  false  dichoto¬ 
my:  “We  didn’t  think  this  was  a 
question  of  either/or.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  advertisers  that  our 
readers  enjoy  reading,  \'ie\\tng  and 
interacting  wth  our  journalism 
and  that  we  don’t  use  intrusive  or 
downright  annoying  ad  formats.” 

He  described  how  The  Guard¬ 
ians  three  teams — editorial,  prod¬ 
uct  and  commercial— have  worked 
together  to  design  a  product  that  benefits  each  department.  “The  new  modular 
structure  has  many  editorial  advantages  while  it  also  allows  for  much  more 
flexibility  in  regards  to  where  we  can  insert  ads.  For  us  journalists,  this  holds 
the  promise  of  having  a  more  collaborative  relationship  with  a  reader,  while  our 
commercial  team  has  a  chance  to  make  more  relevant  offers  to  this  reader.” 


DESIGNING  ACROSS  DIFFERENT  PLATFORMS 

Newspapers  are  still  discovering  all  the  ways  they  can  and  should  be  cus¬ 
tomizing  mobile  content.  “You  can  program  and  package  content  in  a  way  you 
might  not  prioritize  on  desktop,”  Brophy  said.  “On  mobile,  we  need  to  offer  users 
alternative  options  to  the  UX.  Some  users  want  a  rich  visual  experience,  while 
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working  on  features  to  allow  our  users  to  select  their 
preferred  UX  going  forward.” 

She  also  found  that  users  access  the  content  dif¬ 
ferently,  depending  on  the  platform.  Mobile  users 
want  more  updates  on  the  weekend  while  the  “core” 
desktop  audience  is  busier  on  weekdays.  “We  are 
mindful  about  keeping  the  desktop  site  fresh  and 
headlines  updated  as  we  know  people  are  coming 
back  looking  for  new  items  multiple  times  during 
the  work  day.” 

Naturally,  newspapers  want  to  keep  the  same 
editorial  and  brand  message  across  all  platforms. 
“Broadly  speaking,  the  challenge  is  to  present  the 
same  editorial  agenda  and  editorial  importance 
assigned  to  each  stor>^  in  a  consistent  manner  across 
platforms  while  also  making  the  most  of  each  plat¬ 
form,”  said  The  Guardians  Blau. 

READERS  REACT 

Newspaper  readers  often  don’t  like  change,  so  a 
redesign  is  usually  met  ^vith  harsh  criticism  at  first. 

“User  response  to  the  redesign  was  mixed,  but 
that  was  expected,”  Brophy  said.  ‘The  site  had  not 
been  updated  in  about  seven  years  and  users  were 
veiy'^  comfortable  with  the  old  design.”  She  added 
that  they  are  still  tweaking  the  design  based  on 
reader  feedback.  “The  home  page  will  be  more 
streamlined,  with  improved  page  performance  and 
more  opportunities  for  rich  content  packaging.” 

“Some  of  the  feedback  has  been  great  and  some  of 
it  has  been  not  so  good,”  Medici  said.  ‘The  feedback 
that  we’re  paying  the  most  attention  to  is  the  feed¬ 
back  from  the  audience  that  we’re  getting  in  that 
free  space,  that  Gen  X  audience  and  that  millennial 
audience.  We  had  to  make  sure  that  AJC.com  leans 
more  towards  the  audience  that  we  need  to  grow 
Asith,  hoping  and  knowing  that  the  consumers  who 
are  passionate  about  the  journalism  will  adjust  to 
the  redesign.” 

Blau  suggested  there  was  an  easier  way  to  avert  a 
user  meltdown:  Get  reader  input  upfront.  “It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  get  concepts  in  front  of  real  users  and  get 
feedback  from  them  directly  and  to  pay  attention  to 
the  analytics.  I  would  advise  developing  the  site  out 
in  the  open  and  show  your  first  half-way  presentable 
iteration  to  a  small  percentage  of  your  users.  Not 
only  will  you  learn  a  lot  from  your  readers’  feedback 
and  usage  data,  you  also  minimize  the  risk  of  alien¬ 
ating  your  most  loyal  users  on  launch  day  by  getting 
them  used  to  the  new  site  over  many  months  prior 
to  the  actual  launch.” 


MEASURING  SUCCESS 

Is  traffic  the  ultimate  measure  of  a  redesign’s  success? 
Brophy  reported  that  traffic  on  SFGate  has  been  up  10  to  15 
percent  since  the  redesign  and  that  traffic  remains  steady 
with  a  “healthy”  pattern  of  growing  uniques. 

Blau  reported  “double-digit  growth  in  unique  browsers” 
without  suffering  any  “launch  dip”  while  Dwyer  said  desktop 
numbers  dropped  slightly  after  The  Day's  launch,  but  mobile 
numbers  increased  dramatically. 

In  stark  contrast,  Medici  said,  “We  have  not  seen  a  rise  in 
traffic  and  we  weren’t  necessarily  expecting  one.  The  old  site 
was  a  pain  to  navigate,  so  we  knew  that  we  were  generating 
page  views  because  people  couldn’t  find  their  way  around  the 
site.”  But  he  did  report  a  positive  Scarborough  study  on  AJC. 
com.  “So  while  site  traffic  hasn’t  increased,  the  reach  of  the 
brand  and  the  awareness  of  the  brand  have  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly  year  to  year.” 

Cox  Media  Group  has  a  quarterly  budget  for  usability  and 
design  changes,  so  as  Medici  put  it,  “A  redesign  doesn’t  mean 
you  stop  redesigning...  The  design  is  just  the  beginning.”  ■ 
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IN  FEBRUARY, 

the  photojournalism  world  was  rocked  with  the  announcement  by  the 
World  Press  Photo  that  20  images  out  of  the  90  reaching  the  penultimate 
round  of  their  annual  contest  had  been  disqualified  due  to  some  form  of 
post-production  manipulation.  Worst  among  these  was  Italian  photog¬ 
rapher,  Giovanni  Troilo,  who  was  disqualified  for  staging  several  of  the 
photographs  in  his  10-picture  series  about  Charleroi,  Belgium,  titled,  ‘The 
Dark  Heart  of  Europe.” 


Most  of  the  disqualified  im¬ 
ages  were  ousted  due  to  alterations 
within  the  images,  but  we  may 
never  know  the  details.  After  several 
inquiries,  the  WPP  would  only  tell 
me  “there  (was)  no  list  of  reasons.” 

But  here  are  what  some  people 
are  willing  to  say  about  the  contro¬ 
versy. 

Michele  McNally,  New  York 
Times  director  of  photography  and 
a  2015  WPP  judge,  told  her  pa¬ 
per’s  Lens  photo  blog:  “Some  were 
disqualified  for  sloppy  Photoshop 
manipulation.  However,  a  large 
number  were  rejected  for  remov¬ 
ing  or  adding  information  to  the 
image,  for  e.xample,  like  toning  that 
rendered  some  parts  so  black  that 
entire  objects  disappeared  from  the 
f  rame.  The  jury — which  was  flexible 
about  toning,  given  industry  stan¬ 
dards — could  not  accept  processing 
that  blatantly  added  or  removed 
elements  of  the  picture.  When  the 
entries  were  compared  with  the 
originals  we  could  not  recognize 
them  as  being  the  same  picture. 

“Once  (the  juiyO  saw  the  e\i- 
dence,  Ave  were  shocked.  Many  of 
the  images  we  had  to  disqualify 
w'ere  pictures  we  all  believed  in  and 
w'hich  we  all  might  have  published. 
But  to  blatantly  add,  move  around 
or  remove  elements  of  a  picture 
concerns  us  all,  lea\ang  many  in  the 
jury'  to  feel  we  were  being  cheated, 
that  they  were  being  lied  to.” 

Lcirs  Boering,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  \\TP,  said  in  a  statement 


accompanying  the  news  about  the 
disqualifications:  “It  seems  some 
photographers  can’t  resist  the 
temptation  to  aesthetically  enhance 
their  images  during  post-processing 
either  by  removing  small  details  to 
‘clean  up’  an  image,  or  sometimes  by 
excessive  toning  that  constitutes  a 
material  change  to  the  image.  Both 
fypes  of  retouching  clearly  compro¬ 
mise  the  integrity  of  the  image.” 

Wliat  “rules”  did  these  photog¬ 
raphers  violate?  Only  one  of  the 
2015  WPP  general  rules  addressed 
manipulation:  “The  content  of  an 
image  must  not  be  altered.  Only  re¬ 
touching  that  conforms  to  currently 
accepted  standards  in  the  industry 
is  allowed.  The  juty  is  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  these  standards.” 

Simply  stated — there  are  no  “in- 
dustty  standards.” 

A  Brief  History  of 
Photo  Manipulation 

From  Abraham  Lincoln’s  head 
placed  atop  John  Calhoun’s  body  or, 
later,  Joseph  Stalin  and  Mao  remov¬ 
ing  comrades  who  had  fallen  out 
of  favor  from  official  photographs, 
photo  mischief  has  played  a  part  in 
Aisual  history. 

Photo  manipulation  can  occur  even 
before  the  shutter  is  snapped.  Posing 
a  subject  in  a  certain  way,  having  a 
person  act  in  an  illustrative  manner, 
or  re-enacting  a  scene  are  all  forms 
of  manipulation.  When  a  photog¬ 
rapher  chooses  a  particular  time  of 


day,  which  side  of  a  subject’s  face  to 
feature,  and,  before  digital  photogra¬ 
phy,  choosing  a  film  stock  matching 
the  desired  tonal  temperature. 

Post-production  is  the  time  after 
the  original  image  is  captured  and 
has  been  opened  in  an  editing  soft¬ 
ware,  such  as  Adobe’s  Lightroom  or 
Photoshop. 

The  latest  image  manipulation 
blooper  comes  from  the  Orthodox 
JeAvish  ncAvspaper  in  Israel,  Kikar 
Hashabat.  The  paper  took  a  photo 
posted  on  Jerusalem  Mayor  Nir 
Biu-kat’s  Facebook  page  shoAving 
him  having  lunch  Avith  Kanj'e  West 
and  Kim  Kardashian,  and  pasted  a 
restaurant  receipt  OA'er  the  portion  of 
the  photo  showing  Ms.  Kardashian. 
The  neAvspaper’s  Avebsite  posted  a 
response  to  complaints:  ‘We  have  no 
problem  Avith  Avomen’s  pictures;  Ave 
have  a  problem  with  pornography.” 

These  are  outlandish  examples  of 
photo  manipulation,  but  there  are 
more  nefarious  examples  to  cite. 

A  heaAy-handed  “artist”  at  Time- 
Life  removed  a  fence  post  from 
behind  the  head  of  Mary  Ann  Vec- 
chio  in  John  Filo’s  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  photograph  of  the  1970 
Kent  State  killings. 

“It  Avas  done  by  Time-Life  photo 
for  one  of  their  publications  over  20 
years  ago,”  Filo  said.  ‘The  retouch¬ 
ing  AA'as  done  with  airbrush,  bleach 
and  dyes  by  hand.  I  asked  them 
to  remove  from  their  library  the 
retouched  version,  but  w'ho  knoAvs 
for  sure  if  they  did.” 

At  the  time,  Time-Life  clumsily 
pointed  the  finger  at  Filo. 

Certainly  not  the  next  instance,  but 
in  2003,  Los  Angeles  Times  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  Brian  Walski  composited 
portions  of  two  digital  photos  shoAv- 
ing  British  soldiers  Avith  residents  of 
Basra,  Iraq  into  one  image.  Walski 
iidmitted  Avrongdoing  and  resigned. 

In  2006,  afi'eelance  photographer 
Avorking  for  Reuters  in  Beirut,  Leba¬ 
non,  Adnan  Hadji,  digitally  cloned 
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portions  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
cityscape  during  an  Israeli  bombard¬ 
ment  and  another  showing  an  Israeli 
F-l6  fighter  jet  firing  multiple  mis¬ 
siles,  duplicating  the  one  defensive 
flare  the  pilot  actually  fired  for  the 
effect.  Reuters  dropped  Hadjj  and  a 
photo  editor  lost  his  job. 

A  series  of  photographs  by  Stepan 
Rudik  were  disqualified  from  the 
2010  World  Press  Photo  contest 
for  the  removal  of  a  tiny  portion 
of  one  image  of  a  foot  protruding 
from  a  wrapped  hand  in  a  series  of 
photos  about  street  fighting  in  Kiev, 
Ukraine. 

In  2014,  the  Associated  Press  sev¬ 
ered  relations  with  freelance  pho¬ 
tographer  Narciso  Contreras,  who 
altered  a  2013  image  from  Syria, 
removing  a  distracting  camera  from 
beneath  a  fighter  in  the  conflict. 

Education  First 

Many  of  the  photographers  cited 
above  and  those  rejected  from  this 
year’s  WPP  competition  likely  have 
little  to  no  education  in  journalism 
ethics.  European  publications,  even 
the  most  mainstream  newspapers 
and  magazines,  routinely  publish 
manipulated  images,  so  there  are 
few  second  thoughts  about  altering 
images  overseas. 

In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  publica¬ 
tions  have  relied  upon  educated  jour¬ 
nalists  with  a  foundation  in  ethics. 
Our  universities  graduate  students 
with  an  awareness  of  proper  conduct. 


though  ethics  was  not  necessarily 
instilled  in  them  before  college. 

“Many  students  come  into  our 
program  with  little-to-no  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  ethical  practice 
and  what  is  not,”  said  Kevin  Udahl, 
photojournalism  instructor  at  SAIT 
Polytechnic  in  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada.  “I’ve  had  some  students 
think  nothing  of  asking  me  how  to 
remove  an  ugly  background  element 
using  ‘Photoshoppery.’  The  ethi¬ 
cal  implications  (don’t)  seem  to  be 
on  their  radar.  It  is  wrong  for  me 
(and  all  educators)  to  assume  that 
students  know  what  is  ethical  prac¬ 
tice,  and  what  isn’t  in  a  news  media 
environment.  And,  for  a  person  like 
myself,  whose  career  has  straddled 
the  film/digital  divide,  it’s  easy  to 
take  these  ethical  principles  for 
granted  and  forget  that  the  younger 
generation  has  grown  up  in  a  very 
different  media  environment  where 
media  ethics  may  not  be  readily 
apparent.” 

Stan  Alost,  associate  professor  in 
Ohio  University’s  School  of  Visu¬ 
al  Communication,  said  that  the 
topic  of  manipulation  is  covered  in 
general  courses  and  in  the  picture 
editing  course  that  is  required  for 
both  photojournalism  and  commu¬ 
nication  design  majors.  It  is  a  major 
topic  in  photojournalism  courses 
that  include  discussions  on  current 
events,  covering  still  pictures  as  well 
as  broadcast  and  documentary  film 
practices. 

“One  of  the  points  I  make  is 


that  research  shows  that  a  visual 
misimpression  cannot  be  corrected 
with  words,”  Alost  said.  “If  an  image 
is  misleading,  no  amount  of  labeling 
or  caption  information  will  erase 
the  information  an  audience  has 
embedded  in  their  brain.  Illustra¬ 
tions  that  are  clearly  not  depictions 
of  reality  are  not  misleading.  Yet, 
whenever  we  resort  to  the  easier 
path  of  illustrating  rather  than 
reportage,  we  deprive  our  audience 
of  the  experiential  learning  that 
reality  provides.  We  have  such  a 
limited  chance  to  communicate  that 
it  makes  little  sense  to  waste  it  on 
contrived  imagery.” 

Standards  have  loosened  as  infor¬ 
mation  has  spread  from  the  printed 
page  to  the  lightning  speed  and 
worldwide  reach  of  the  Internet. 
This  has  changed  the  basic  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  photojoumalist,  as  Sean  D. 
Elliot,  past  president  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association 
and  current  chair  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  ethics  committee,  said:  “Up  to 
the  end  of  the  20th  century,  before 
the  Internet  truly  democratized  the 
field,  the  idea  of  a  journalist  needing 
at  least  some  formal  training  and 
some  general  adherence  to  ethi¬ 
cal  standards  was  pretty  universal. 
There  is  no  practical  way  anymore 
to  apply  any  standard. 

“In  all  my  time  in  the  NPPA 
leadership,  we  have  struggled 
•with  our  competing  beliefs  about 
the  democracy  of  journalism,  the 
idea  that  anyone  and  everyone  is 
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a  journalist,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  formal  desij^iation  of  who  is  or 
isn’t  while  also  wishing  for  some 
professional  standard  upon  which 
to  biise  our  membership  aspirations 
and  target  audience.” 

Is  it  minor  or 
excessive?  It’s  gray. 

With  the  rate  of  disqualifications 
increasing  in  the  WPP  competition, 
the  organization  enlisted  David 
Campbell,  who  has  taught  visual 
studies  and  multimedia  journalism 
at  universities  in  the  U.S.,  Australia, 
Britain  and  China,  to  produce  a 
2014  white  paper,  “The  Integrity'  of 
the  Image.” 

In  this,  he  laid  out  the  fondamen- 
liil  principles  of  nevv's  photography, 
stating,  in  essence:  ’Tlie  addition  or 
subtraction  of  elements  is  forbidden, 
hut  retouching  for  the  remov’^al  of  dust 
(and  scratches  in  film)  is  allovv^able. 
Post-processing  can  included  limited 
cropping,  dodging  and  burning, 


color  adjustment  and  conversion  to 
gravseale,  as  long  as  the  alterations 
are  “deemed  minor/normal/subtle/ 
moderate”  and  “Kxcessive  use  is  not 
acceptable.” 

Terrv'  Eiler,  professor  emeritus  at 
Ohio  Univ'ersitv%  put  it  best:  ‘The 
tools  and  manipulations  of  the 
1950s  are  out  of  place  in  the  21st 
centurv^” 

To  Ciunpbell,  the  final  product 
must  not  violate  the  “emotional 
tmthfolness”  of  an  image.  Photo¬ 
graphs  may  not  be  staged,  posed  or 
re-enacted,  and  images  altered  for 
illustration  purposes  must  be  labeled, 
“lihoto-illustration.” 

Campbell  did  allow  news  media 
outlets  the  abiliw  to  blur  faces  or 
forms  of  identification,  i.e.  license 
plate  nLimbers,  house  address;  par¬ 
ticularly  when  mandated  by  court 
order. 

The  gray  areas  of  “minor”  and 
“cxcessiv'e”  remain  the  Swiss  cheese 
of  standards.  'I’o  these,  Campbell’s 
sLirv'ey  of  photo  professionals 


resulted  in  a  v^ague  agreement: 
“What  constitutes  a  ‘minor  v'ersus 
an  ‘excessiv^e’  change  is  necessarily 
open  to  interpretation. ..on  a  case- 
hy-case  basis,  and  often  (using)  the 
anachronistic  terms  of  darkroom 
analog)\” 

“Open  to  interpretation”  troubles 
professionals  about  the  secretiv’’e 
WPP  process,  'fhe  photographers 
and  their  post-production  indis¬ 
cretions  may  be  indefensible  but 
without  the  details,  no  lessons  are 
learned  by  anyone. 

V agarics  also  remain  in  the 
“truthfulness”  of  a  photo.  As  Kevin 
Connor,  president  of  Fourandsix 
Technologies,  Inc.,  a  company  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  field  of  image  forensics, 
said,  ‘You  ultimately  need  to  make  a 
judgment  call  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  in  the  scene  at  the  time 
of  capture  and  how  accurately  that 
is  represented  by  the  final,  edited 
image.” 

Under  these  standards,  let’s 
examine  Stepan  Rudik’s  photograph 
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of  the  fighter’s  hand  from  the  series 
of  twelve  photographs,  titled  “Street 
Fighting,  Kiev,  Ukraine.”  The  col¬ 
lection  initially  won  third  place  in 
the  sports  feature  categoiy'^  but  the 
award  was  rescinded  when  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  manipulation  was  brought  to 
tlie  attention  of  WPP  judges  by  the 
Ukrainian  Photography  Union. 

WPP  judges  did  not  eliminate  the 
photograph  for  the  conversion  from 
color  to  black  and  white.  They  did 
not  act  on  the  extreme  crop  or  the 
excessive  darkening  of  the  cropped 
image.  The  sole  basis  for  elimina¬ 
tion  was  the  removal  of  tiny  portion 
of  a  foot  peeking  from  beneath  the 
juncture  of  the  thumb  and  hand. 


What  are  the 
solutions? 

A  standard  code  of  ethics  should 
be  established  in  photojournalism 
in  the  U.S.,  but  the  weight  falls  upon 
continuing  education  of  photogra¬ 
phers  and  editors.  No  blame  game  or 


public  humiliation  (unless,  of  course, 
the  alteration  adds,  deletes  or  moves 
an  element  in  the  photo),  just  lessons 
learned.  In  the  end,  the  simplest  solu¬ 
tion  might  be  the  simple  addition  of 
software  eode. 

Already,  photographers  and 
editors  can  enable  history  in  both 
Lightroom  and  Photoshop  that 
creates  a  log  of  the  photograph  from 
the  moment  the  image  was  first 
opened  in  the  software  through  all 
of  the  changes. 

Since  the  history  data  can  be 
altered,  Adobe  should  add  the  few 
lines  of  code  it  would  take  to  auto¬ 
matically  register  image  metadata 
in  an  unalterable  form.  Likewise, 
Adobe  can  incorporate  authentica¬ 
tion  tests,  available  in  products  like 
Fourandsix’s  izitru  tool  (fourandsix. 
com/izitru)  that  certifies  a  file’s 
metadata  is  unmodified. 

The  original  capture  file  should 
be  preserved  and  editing  per¬ 
formed  on  a  copy,  most  likely 
going  from  camera  RAW  to  JPG. 

If  questions  arise,  the  metadata  of 
the  edited  image  can  be  compared 
with  the  original. 

“The  original  can  then  be  veri¬ 
fied,  and  it  can  be  compared  against 
the  edited  version  to  ensure  that 
the  edits  are  reasonable,”  Fourand¬ 
six’s  Connor  said.  ‘This  allows  the 
photographer’s  intent  to  be  clearly 
understood,  but  it  also  makes  it 
easy  for  the  publisher  to  ensure  that 
none  of  the  edits  are  out  of  line. 
Because  all  of  the  intended  edits  are 
in  the  metadata,  it  also  can  be  easy 
to  configure  a  content  management 
S5'stem  to  automatically  scan  for 
questionable  changes.” 

Hal  Buell,  the  former  assistant 
general  manager  for  Newsphotos 
at  the  Associated  Press,  recently 
spoke  to  a  college  audience  about 
the  new  age  and  its  perils.  “Most  of 
the  news  photographs  we  see  each 
day  are  proper  renditions  of  reality. 
They  are  produced  at  considerable 


cost,  they  are  delivered  promptly 
and  are  often  captured  despite  great 
personal  danger.  Rascals  among  us 
sometimes  create  distortion  and  our 
efforts  to  expose  these  manipulative 
indiscretions  highlight  dispro¬ 
portionately  a  dark  side  of  picture 
journalism. 

“Generally  photography’s  latent 
authority  as  journalism  has  sunnved 
both  historical  and  contemporaiy'^ 
manipulations.  Delivered  ethically 
the  photograph  remains  a  funda¬ 
mental  document  in  the  daily  news 
flow  setting  as  a  reliable  window  to 
current  events.  Photographs  remain 
also  as  a  notebook  to  history;  brief 
and  universally  understood,  they 
refresh  the  memory  by  stimulating 
a  greater,  detailed  recolleetion  than 
what  might  otherwise  be  the  case.” 

“There  are  questions,  however,” 
Buell  continued.  “Will  photography 
retain  its  enviable  position?  Or,  will 
knowledge  that  photos  can  be  ma¬ 
nipulated  quickly  and  that  alterations 
can  be  better  hidden  void  the  contract 
between  photographer  and  viewer? 

“Will  the  revelation  of  mislead¬ 
ing  photographic  information  lead 
the  viewing  public  to  question  the 
integrity  of  photo  documentation? 
Wlien  the  public  comes  to  realize 
that  it  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  altered  picture  and  the  real 
picture,  will  the  public  question  all 
pictures?  As  institutions  and  gov¬ 
ernments  manipulate  photos,  does 
the  exposure  of  their  manipulations 
diminish  their  authority? 

‘The  lie  of  art  is  not  a  tool  for 
the  photojoumalist.  Only  reality 
honestly  delivered  and  thoughtfully 
consumed  ^vill  mute  the  din.”  ■ 


Dennis  Whitehead  is  a  writer,  photog¬ 
rapher  and  producer  in  Arlington,  Va. 
He  worked  as  a  photo  editor  for  The 
Associated  Press  and  as  a  freelance 
photojoumalist  in  Washington,  D.C. 
specializing  in  newspapers. 
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Lee  Glendinning 
has  beerj  promoted 
to  editor  of  the 
Guardian  US.  She 
was  pre\dously 
deputy  editor  for 
the  newspaper.  She 
began  her  career 
at  the  Sydney  Moi'ning  Herald  in 
Australia  before  joining  the  Guardian 
as  a  reporter  in  2006.  Glendinning 
was  instrumental  in  the  launch  of 
the  Guardian  Australia.  After  taking 
over  as  deputy  editor  in  New  York  late 
last  year,  Glendinning  helped  oversee 
stories  on  U.S.  police  brutality,  in¬ 
novative  reporting  on  politics  and  ex¬ 
panded  American  coverage  in  culture, 
sports  and  video. 

Steve  Gunn  has 
been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot.  Previously, 
Gunn  worked  at  The 
Charlotte  Observer 
in  North  Carolina 
for  18  years  as  metro 
editor  and  editor  for  innovations  and 
strategic  products.  He  also  worked 
at  Newsday  in  New  York,  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  the  Kansas  City 
Times  and  Star. 


of  three  group  presidents  for  Gan- 
nett’s  U.S.  Community  Publishing 
division.  Ferguson  will  continue  to 
be  publisher  of  the  Star  and  the  top 
executive  overseeing  other  Gannett 
properties  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  her  expanded  role,  she  will 
also  oversee  operations  in  California, 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  Utah.  She  began 
her  career  at  Gannett  20  years  ago  as  a 
circulation  sales  manager  for  The  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  the  Nashville  Banner.  In 
2003,  she  became  director  of  business 
development  at  Republic  Media  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  and  rose  to  the  position 
of  senior  \dce  president  for  advertising 
and  strategic  planning,  while  also  as¬ 
suming  leadership  for  print  and  digital 
advertising  sales. 

James  Bright  has 
been  promoted  to 
publisher  of  The 
Express-Star  and 
The  Duncan  Banner 
in  Chickasha,  Okla. 
Prior  to  becoming 
publisher.  Bright 
was  the  editor  and  general  manager 
of  The  Express-Star  for  more  than  a 
year.  Bright  has  also  been  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  Dallas  Voice  newspaper 
in  Texas. 


publisher  from  2004  to  2009.  He  was 
most  recently  the  regional  business 
development  director  for  Perimeter 
Group  with  Civitas  Media  in  Alton, 

Ill.  He  began  his  career  in  1974  as  a 
photographer  for  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican.  In  1977,  Lopez  bought  the 
De  Baca  County  News  in  Fort  Sum¬ 
ner,  N.M.  He  was  inducted  into  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association  Hall  of 
Fame  in  2010. 

Paula  Festas  has 
been  named  senior 
vice  president  of 
digital  and  key  ac¬ 
counts  with  Canada’s 
Postmedia.  She  most 
recently  served  as  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of 
global  advertising  sales  with  Pelmorex 
Media  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Prior  to 
that,  Festas  worked  at  Yahoo  Canada 
as  executive  director  of  sales.  Festas 
is  an  active  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  community,  currently  serving  as 
a  board  member  of  the  Interactive 
Advertising  Bureau  of  Canada. 

Marcelo  Rech,  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  journalism  for  the  RBS  Group 
in  southern  Brazil,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  World  Editors  Forum. 


1% 


Adrienne  Batra  has 
been  named  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Sun, 
in  Toronto,  Canada. 
Batra  first  joined 
the  Sun  in  2011  as 
comment  editor 
and  columnist.  She 
later  left  the  newspaper  to  work  at  the 
Sun  New^  Network  in  2013  where  she 
hosted  a  talk  show  and  made  regular 
appearances  as  a  political  commentator. 
She  continues  to  do  regular  appearances 
on  radio,  televasion  and  writes  an  ongo¬ 
ing  column  in  the  Sun. 


^  Russ  Newton  has  been  named  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  The  San  Diego  Union  - 
Tribune  as  part  of  the  newspaper's  sale  to  Tribune 
Publishing.  Newton  was  previously  publisher  of 
.  the  Times  Community  News  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W  Previously,  Newton  served  as  shift  supervisor 

^  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1985.  He  later  joined 

9  the  Daily  Press  in  Newport  News,  Va.  from  1987  to 

*  1994  as  production  manager.  Soon  after,  Newton 

led  the  packing  department  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel  in  Florida.  He  was 
director  of  operations  at  Landoll  Inc.,  a  Tribune  Education  company  in 
Ashland.  Ohio.  He  has  been  a  board  member  at  CIPS  Marketing  Group 
since  2001  and  the  International  Newspaper  Group  since  2013. 


Karen  Ferguson,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
has  been  promoted  to  become  one 
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Sammy  Lopez  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Daily  Times  in  Farming- 
ton,  N.M.  Lopez  was  also  the  paper’s 


Rech  has  been  executive  director  of 
journalism  at  RBS  since  2013.  He  was 
a  former  reporter,  specialized  in  in- 
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ternal  and  international  conflicts.  He 
covered  five  expeditions  to  Antarctica, 
the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Gulf 
War,  the  war  in  the  Balkans,  the  crisis 
in  Cuba  and  several  coup  d’etats  and 
military'  risings  in  Latin  America.  He 
has  held  numerous  positions  at  RBS, 
including  managing  editor  of  the  flag¬ 
ship  newspaper  Zero  Hora.  Marcelo 
was  the  first  content  director  of  RBS 
and  was  responsible  for  media  op¬ 
erations  in  four  media  platforms.  He 
became  the  first  chairman  of  WAN- 
IFRA’s  Latin  American  Committee 
from  2013  to  2015. 

Tony  Patel  has  been 
named  \ice  president 
of  monetization  and 
programmatic  trad¬ 
ing  for  Postmedia.  In 
his  most  recent  role, 
Patel  was  \ace  presi¬ 
dent  of  monetiza¬ 
tion  and  analytics  at  Pelmorex  Media 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  drove 
significant  change  across  the  business 
to  unlock  the  value  of  their  premium 
content  and  first  parh'  audience  data 
and  cross  platform  audiences. 

Zuri  Berr>' 

has  been 
named  deputy 
managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  news 
and  multime¬ 
dia  for  the  Boston  Herald.  Berry  comes 
to  the  Herald  from  WFXT  FOX25, 
where  he  serv’cd  as  manager  of  Web 
content,  supervising  the  digital  staff  on 
news  projects.  Previously,  he  worked 
at  Boston.com,  as  a  content  producer 
and  tvriter.  In  his  new  role,  Berry  will 
focus  on  expanding  and  enhancing 
the  Heralds  integrated  print  and  Web 
reporting  initiatives,  radio  and  \ideo. 

Bill  Church  has  been  appointed 
GateHouse  Media  southeast  regional 
editor.  Church,  who  \wi\\  also  continue 
to  serve  as  the  executive  editor  of  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tnhune,  ^vill 


now  work  "with  GateHouse  Media 
newspapers  throughout  the  south¬ 
east  on  shared  coverage,  recruiting 
and  training.  Church  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald-Tnhune  in  January  2013,  after 
spending  almost  23  years  in  editorial 
positions  at  Gannett  newspapers  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  New 
York  and  Oregon.  Church  spent  more 
than  six  years  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Statesman  Journal  in  Salem,  Ore. 
prior  to  coming  to  Sarasota. 


National  Center  for 
Business  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Arizona  State 
University’s  Walter 
Cronkite  School 
of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communica¬ 
tion.  Bhatia  joined 
Cronkite  in  summer  2014  as  the  Edith 
Kinney  Gaylord  Visiting  Professor  in 
Journalism  Ethics  following  a  20-year 
career  at  The  Oregonian.  The  paper 


.  Jaoi^  Gibson,  a  fonn#senior  editor  at  The 
Guardian,  will  join  Buzzfeed  as  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  itsBritish  operatioa  Gibson  left  The 
Guardian  after  being  passed  over  for  its  top 
editor  position  in  May.  Gibson  began  her  career 
as  a^gdiareporter  inthe  trade  press  two  de¬ 
cades  ago:  She  joined  The  Guardian  as  a  media 
correspondent  in  1998  and  was  promoted  to 
edit  theiiewspaper’s  media  section  two  years 
later.  hi.2Q08,  Gibson  took  over  responsibility 
for  The  Guardian’s  website.  Three  years  later, 
she  moved  to  New  York  to  launch  the  paper's 
U.S.  operation.  She  led  The  Guardian's  Pulitzer  Prize-wirming  coverage 
of  the  Edward  Snowden  leaks,  theiirst  time  a  British  newspaper  had 
received  the  top  honor  in  American  journalism. 


Colleen  Horning 
has  been  named 
managing  editor  of 
the  Glen  Rose  (Texas) 
Reporter.  She  brings 
30  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  Reporter 
from  a  career  in  both 
print  and  television  journalism.  Most 
recently.  Horning  served  as  senior 
producer  for  the  telerision  talk  show 
‘The  Broadcast”  at  KTXD  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  She  has  also  worked  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer/writer  at  the  WFAA  TV  station 
and  as  a  reporter  for  the  Waxahachie 
Daily  Light  in  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

Peter  Bhatia,  former  editor  and 
vice  president  of  The  OregonianlOr- 
egon  Media  Group,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds 


won  six  Pulitzer  Prizes  during  his 
tenure.  Early  in  his  career,  Bhatia  was 
executive  editor  of  The  Fresno  Bee, 
managing  editor  of  The  Sacramento 
Bee,  editor  of  the  York  (Penn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Sunday  News,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
in  Texas,  deputy  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  a 
reporter  and  editor  at  The  Spokesman- 
Review  in  Washington.  He  is  also  a 
six-time  Pulitzer  juror. 

Rick  Thomason  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  LaGrange  Daily  News 
and  the  Thomaston  Times  in  Thom- 
aston,  Ga.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Prog¬ 
ress,  and  has  served  as  editor  of  the 
Free  Press  in  Kinston,  N.C;  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Walton  Sun  in  Santa 
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Rosa  Beach,  Fla.;  publisher  of  77?e 
Delta  Democi'at-Times  in  Greenville, 
Miss.;  publisher  of  The  Destin  (Fla.) 
Log  and  editor  of  The  Register-Citizen 
in  Torrington,  Conn. 

t  Diane  Winnemuller 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
Northwest  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  where 
she  will  also  oversee 
nearby  publications 
including  the  Destin 
Log,  Crestview  News  Bulletin,  Walton 
Sun  and  Santa  Rosa  Press  Gazette. 
Winnemuller  was  prewously  publisher 
oi  the  Asheboro  Courier-D'ibune  in 
North  Carolina. 

Keith  Bonnell  has 
been  named  editor 
of  the  Ottawa  Sun 
in  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Bonnell  was  pre¬ 
viously  the  city 
editor  at  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  and  has  held 
various  newsroom  roles  across  the 
organization,  including  senior  editor 
at  Postmedia  News  and  managing 
editor  of  national  news  and  sports  for 
Postmedia  Editorial  Sendees.  He  has 
worked  in  newsrooms  across  Canada, 
including  The  Globe  and  Mail,  The 
Canadian  Press,  the  Halifax  Daily 
News  and  the  Calgaiy  Herald. 

Jason  Taylor  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-. Journal  and  president 
of  GateHouse  Media’s  western  U.S. 
publishing  operations.  Most  recently, 
he  sensed  as  U.S.  Community  Publish¬ 
ing  East  Group  regional  president  for 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Jackson  (Miss.) 
ClaHon-Ledger.  He  previously  ser\'ed 
iis  president  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  Free  Press  for  seven 
years. 


Bill  Hanson  has 

been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Glasgow 
(Ky.)  Daily  Times. 
He  is  currently 
publisher  of  the 
Jeffersonville  (Ind.) 
News  and  Tribune 
and  wall  continue  in  that  role.  Hanson 
started  in  the  newspaper  business 


and  joined  the  Journal-World  staff  in 
2001. 

Roy  W.  Heatherly  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Wich¬ 
ita  (Ka.n.)  Eagle.  Since  2008,  Heath¬ 
erly  has  been  the  president,  publisher 
and  advertising  director  at  the  Jack- 
son  (Tenn.)  Sun.  His  career  began  in 
1978  at  a  local  radio  station  before  he 


Steve  Rossi  has  been  appointed  CEO  of  Digital  First 
Media,  tvhich  operates.the  Bay  Area  News  Group 
and  its  digital  and  newspaper  properties.  Since  Jan¬ 
uary  2014,  Rossi  has  served  as  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Digital  First  Media.  Prior  to  that 
post,  Rossi  was  executive  vice  president  of  Digital 
First  Media  and  president  and  chief  executive  of  the 
California  Newspapers  Partnership,  which  owns 


and  manages  34  daily  newspapers,  including  the  San  Jose  Mercury 


News,  Contra  Costa  Times  and  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Rossi  also  served 


as  chief  operating  officer  of  Media  News  Group  from  2006  to  2008. 


30  years  ago  as  a  farm  reporter  and 
photographer  in  West  Point,  Neb.  He 
later  served  as  an  editor,  advertising 
director  and  publisher  at  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Wyoming,  South  Dakota  and 
Kentucky. 


Chad  Lawhorn  has 
been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the 
Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal-World.  As 
managing  editor, 
Lawhorn  wall  oversee 
the  paper’s  staff 

of  editors,  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  as  well  as  the  news  staffs  for 
The  World  Co.’s  w'^eekly  newspapers 
in  Baldwin  City,  Tonganoxie,  Bon¬ 
ner  Springs  and  Shawnee,  Kan.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Journal-World, 
Law^horn  was  editor,  publisher  and 
owmer  of  two  weekly  newspapers: 
the  Lawrence  Business  Ledger  and 
the  Baldwin  Ledger.  He  eventually 
sold  those  papers  to  The  World  Co. 


switched  over  to  work  as  a  retail  sales 
representative  at  the  Sun  in  1980.  He 
spent  37  years  in  sales  and  in  execu¬ 
tive  positions  at  two  Gannett-owoied 
newspapers,  the^wzi  and  The  News 
Star  in  Monroe,  La.  In  1990,  Heath¬ 
erly  was  named  director  of  advertising 
at  The  News  Star,  a  position  he  held 
for  17  years. 


Sharon  Ryan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  and 
its  sister  Bay  Area 
News  Group  pub¬ 
lications,  has  been 
named  a  Digital 
First  Media  execu¬ 
tive  \ace  president  and  group  head  for 
California.  She  will  now  oversee  all  31 
daily  and  40  weekly  publications  in 
California  operated  by  Digital  First 
Media.  Ryan  is  a  newspaper  veteran 
with  experience  in  Chicago,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  St.  Paul  before  moving  to 
BANG  in  2009.  ■ 
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Llbercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
Website:  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  is  a  software  development  company  that  specializes  in 
editorial  content  management  and  delivery.  The  Libercus  Content 
Management  System  is  a  single-interface,  entirely  browser-based 
system  that  allows  for  the  publishing  of  content  across  all  channels. 

How  would  a  publisher  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

More  than  any  other  company,  Libercus  reduces  a  publisher’s 
reliance  on  third  party  vendors  thereby  saving  costs  in  its 
elimination  of  redundant  hardware,  software,  and  services.  Our 
system  simplifies  the  publishing  process  and  increases  workflow 
efficiency,  allowing  companies  to  allocate  resources  more 
effectively. 


Why  should  a  publisher  choose  your 
solution? 

Ours  is  a  modern,  non-legacy  solution 
designed  utilizing  the  latest  technology 
available  in  order  to  allow  publishers  to 
develop  their  business  model  in  the  ever- 
changing  and  growing  publishing  landscape. 
Moreover,  our  consumption-based  pricing 
model  covers  all  aspects  from  hosting  to 
support  to  updates  providing  the  best  value 
to  publishers  in  a  scalable  system  which 
mirrors  the  business  models  of  our 
customers. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your 
competitors? 

The  browser-based  interface  provides  an 
environment  in  which  reporters,  stringers, 
and  photographers  can  publish  in  the  field,  in 
real  time  from  any  device.  By  utilizing 
Microsoft  Azure,  Libercus  is  able  to  deliver  a 
true  cloud  solution  and  not  just  a  remote  data 
center  as  is  the  case  with  our  competitors. 
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IGANON 


Sales  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  z.  E-mail: 
sales@icanon.com  Website:  newzware.com 


Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1 990. 


Newzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 


Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modem  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 


Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


Vision  Data's 

// 

Advantage ... 

What  it  can  mean  to  your  company: 

Since  Vision  Data  first  began  serving  newspapers  back  in  the  mid-70's,  we  have  been 
dedicated  to  providing  for  publishers' changing  needs  with  the  development  and 
advancement  of  a  complete  suite  of  dynamic  internally  developed  software  appli¬ 
cations,  backed  by  superior  service  and  user  support. 

Our  practice  of  hiring  and  retaining  the  best  people  and  fostering  an  atmosphere 
of  team  innovation  have  allowed  a  solid  history  of  growth,  without  the  need  for 
merger  or  acquisition. 

The  result  of  our  unified  approach  to  development  is  a  huge  benefit  for  today's  pro¬ 
gressive  publisher;  a  complete  "Soup-fo-A/uts"menu  of  coordinated  sales,  customer 
service,  business  and  production  applications,  including: 

Online  tool  suite: 

Sales  Tablet,  CRM,  Order  entry,  more 

•  Website  customer  service  screens  for  subscribers,  carriers,  dealers,  classified  and  retail 
advertisers;  all  driven  directly  by  our  base  systems,  simplifying  usage  and  saving  time 
and  costs.  Included  search  engine  creates  more  sales. 

•  Remote  account  management  for  outside  sales  reps  connects  directly  to  order  entry, 
ad  tracking, accounting,  reporting,-  enabling  full  instant  field  funaionality  with  full  CRM. 

Advertising: 

•  Single  database,  single  screen  entry  for  classified,  retail,  on-line,  preprints,  special  pack¬ 
ages,  etc.  Campaign  management  suite,  CRM,  E-tears,  auto  proof  email,  etc.  Total  func¬ 
tionality  in  a  single  application. 

Circulation: 

•  Circulation  management  system  for  today's  print,  digital  and  blended  subscription 
models.  Postal  reporting, Mapping, EZ  Pay,  user-friendly  CSR,accounting,TMC, etc. 

Production: 

•  User-friendly  Classified  Pagination/Publication  Layout  for  Quark  or  InDesign 

•  Ad-Tracking  function,  manages  production,  cuts-costs,  streamlines  ad  creation. 

Accounting: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  management  &  reporting 

•  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  system 


Technological  Innovation:  vision  Data  constantly  re-invests  in  inno¬ 
vation  and  development.  Our  experienced  staff  has  excellent  skills  in  managing 
accounting  and  circulation,  as  well  as  flowing  and  controlling  ads.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  developing  revenue  moduies  that  add  to  your  sales  packages.  Our  Vi- 
sionWeb  suite  team  is  second  to  none  in  the  industry  and  is  dedicated  to 
keeping  Vision  Data  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  technology. 

Configuration  Options:  Vision  Data  "Soup-to-Wots" packages  are  avail¬ 
able  in  various  configurations:  In  addition  to  locally-hosted  server  configura¬ 
tions,  we  offer  both  laaS  (Infrastructure  as  a  Service  -  Vision  Data  hosted)  and 
SaaS  (Software  as  a  Service  -  leased  access)  system  configurations,  both  of 
which  save  you  the  cost  and  manpower  of  installing  and  managing  your  own 
server. 

Large  Customer  Base:  We  have  a  large  base  of  over  2,000  publications 
made  up  of  a  good  mix  of  privately  owned  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups. 
We  have  continually  grown  our  base  at  a  manageable  rate  .aided  by  our  repu¬ 
tation  for  outstanding  customer  service  and  attention  to  customer  needs.  We 
take  great  pride  in  our  history  of  customer  retention. 

"Soup-to-Nuts" Ongoing  Support  Pricing:  By  investing  in  Vision 
Data's  "Soup-to-Nuts"  systems,  you  can  also  lower  your  ongoing  support  costs 
by  replacing  multiple  vendor  support  charges  with  a  singled  "Packaged"  sup¬ 
port  charge.  Publishers  investing  in  the  total  Vision  Data  "Soup-to-Nuts"  pack¬ 
age  can  save  over  fifty  percent  from  the  cost  of  multiple  support  packages. 

Competitive  Pricing:  when  we  believe  a  newspaper  is  a  good  fit  for  Vi¬ 
sion  Data's  user  base  (built  over  40  years  of  steady  growth)  we  can  be  very  ag¬ 
gressive  with  pricing,  as  we  are  privately-owned  and  no  one  can  touch  our  low 
overhead. 

If  overall  performance,  simplicity  of  operation,  vendor  reputation  &  support,  inno¬ 
vation,  and  the  cost  of  implemen  tation  are  some  of  your  primary  concerns,  you 
s  hould  definitely  include  Vision  Data  in  your  selection  process. 

Contact  us  today . . . 

VISION  DATA 

sales@vdata.com  518-434-2193 

www/vdata.com 


Alliance  for 
Audited  Media 


Media  Intelligence 
Center 


Alliance  for  Audited  Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig,  Senior  Manager,  Marketing 

Phone:224-366-6412 

Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail:  Kristina.meinig@auditedmedia.com 
Website:  auditedmedia.com 

What  is  the  Alliance  for  Audited  Media? 

The  Alliance  for  Audited  Media  is  a  nonprofit,  member- 
based  organization  that  empowers  North  America's 
leading  media  companies, advertising  technology 
providers,  ad  agencies  and  advertisers  to  transact  with 
greater  trust  and  confidence.  Our  unique  membership 
defines  and  differentiates  us  from  other  organizations  and 
advocacy  groups  because  each  membership  division  has  a 
stake  in  the  organization: 

Publishers  present  a  verified  look  at  their  media  brands 
and  distribution  channels. 

Ad  tech  firms  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
transparency  and  adherence  to  industry  guidelines  for 
measurement  and  quality  standards. 

Advertising  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with  credible, 
comparable  AAM  data. 

Advertisers  gain  confidence  that  their  marketing  budgets 
are  invested  in  the  right  channels  and  outlets. 

Together,  these  AAM  constituencies  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  media  ecosystem,  collaborating  in  new  ways  to 
bring  transparency  to  a  changing  industry. 

How  We  Serve  the  Newspaper  Industry 

Provide  advertisers  with  your  up-to-date  cross-media  data 
using  AAM's  sophisticated  database,  the  Media 
Intelligence  Center.  From  opt-in  newspaper  quarterly 
circulation  data  to  audited  monthly  web  metrics,  AAM's 
comprehensive  reports  and  analysis  tools  allow 
newspapers  to  show  potential  buyers  more  frequent, 
trusted  information  about  their  audience  and  reach  in 
their  distinct  markets. 

The  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the  source  for  media 
buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-media  newspaper  data  for 
nearly  2,000  AAM  and  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  (CAC) 
members.  And  with  AAM's  most  recent  frequent  reporting 
initiative,  the  Media  Intelligence  Center's  more  than  5,000 


}  active  users  are  provided  with  real  time,  comprehensive  metrics  across 
j  a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 

Novus  Media  Attests  to  the  Benefits  of 
AAM's  Frequent  Reporting  Program 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  more  frequent  circulation  reporting.  Melony 
I  Rios,  vice  president  client  services  at  Novus  Media  and  a 
i  member  of  AAM's  newspaper  buyers'  committee, 
i  believes  continuous  cross-media  reporting  is  critical  to 
i  provide  a  larger,  clearer  view  of  the  audiences  buyers 
I  can  reach  via  their  brand.  As  publishers  introduce  new 
print  and  digital  produas  to  the  market,  clients  need 
increasing  transparency  into  the  strength  of  those 
platforms.  And  it  is  especially  important  to  have  the 
most  current  digital  metrics  available  monthly.  Melony  Rios 

"The  quarterly  reports  from  the  Newspaper  Analyzer 
in  the  Media  Intelligence  Center  provide  transparency  into  current  and 
seasonal  circulation.  We  can  now  use  AAM  data  to  see  circulation  trends 
quarterly  and  year  over  year  to  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
happening  with  the  newspapers' printed  circulation  and  digital  media.  We 
need  quicker  access  because  today's  marketers  require  faster, 
more  intelligent  and  informed  buying  decisions.  Waiting  for  a  six-month 
statement  or  a  yearly  audit  is  not  conducive  to  today's  buying 
environment." 

Over  the  past  few  years,  newspapers' publishing  plans  have  evolved  to 
reach  readers  across  platforms.  Newspapers  still  produce  printed  content, 
but  they  also  touch  audiences  through  digital  editions,  pay-walled 
websites,  Sunday  inserts,  affiliated  produas  and  more.  Meanwhile,  buyers 
are  initiating  integrated  strategies  to  reach  consumers  using  these 
platforms.  And  they  want  faster,  better,  validated  data  to  help  shape  those 
strategies. 

AAM  created  the  Consolidated  Media  Report  in  the  late  2000s  as  a  way 
for  newspapers  to  communicate  their  cross-media  audience  stories  with 
the  authority  and  transparency  of  an  AAM  audit.  Now  with  AAM's  frequent 
reporting  initiative,  newspapers  can  report  their  total  media  footprint 
direaly  into  the  Media  Intelligence  Center  for  buyers  to  access  on  a 
quarterly  or  monthly  basis. 

Newspapers  and  buyers  have  worked  together  to  design  a  plan  to 
fundamentally  change  how  newspapers  report  their  cross-media  data  to 
the  marketplace  via  AAM.  In  return, the  newspaper  industry  has  been 
provided  with  a  comprehensive  database  of  the  up-to-date,  comparable 
circulation  and  audience  metrics  it  needs  to  successfully  transaa  with  trust. 
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Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales 
Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail;  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 


TURN  DISTRIBUTION  CHALLENGES  INTO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


©  PCF 


Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all 
operational  aspects  of  print  distribution  for  some  of 
the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the 
largest  home  delivery  and  distribution  service 
providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications 
of  all  sizes  reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their 
delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to  successfully 
support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever 
changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily 
operational  headaches,  and  refocus  resources  on 
managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and 
solutions  to  support  growth  and  operational 
efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable, 
affordable  delivery  options,  serving  a  wide  range  of 
printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies, 
newspapers,  magazines, free  publications, Sunday 
Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery  options 
than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk, total 
market  coverage,  select  market  coverage,  zoned 
delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at 
WWW.  pcf CO  r  p.co  m 


Better^BNC®  ArdilvelnABc^^ 


BetterBNC®  is  the  industry  standard  online  journalism 
contest  platform  used  by  150  newspaper  associations, 
press  clubs  and  broadcaster  groups  representing  over 
20,000  journalists  and  trades  people. 

BetterBNC  exclusive  features: 

Contestant  Manager®  Senior  managers  and  editors 
control  who  and  what  is  entered  for  their  organization. 

Revenue  Manager  Track  &  manage  entry  fees  paid  by 
credit  card  or  check,  including  by  department. 

Open  Call®  Your  best  work  is  “open”  to  a  world  of 
entry  opportunities  across  multiple  contests. 

Cloud  Scrapbooks  Save  copies  of  your  best  work  all 
year  long  with  free  cloud  storage. 

Awards  Manager  Publish  your  award-winning  work 
on  your  own  free  web  pages. 

Website:  www.betterbnc.com 


Archive  In  A  Box 

Phone:360-427-6300 
Website:  www.ArchivelnABox.com 

Who  We  Are: 

We  specialize  in  making  digital  copies  (scans)  of  your  printed 
newspapers  and  bound  volume  archives  which  you  can  store  online 
and  access  from  any  device. 

•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high 
resolution  scanning,  digital  copies,  hard  drives,  and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  —  scan  in  batches,  and  pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusively  own  and  control  the  original  scans  and  all  copies. 
No  partnership  is  required. 

How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published  history, you  know  the 
value  of  your  printed  newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive,  and  effectively  nullify 
physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose, and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 

Case  studies  and  testimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details: 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 


CLASSIFIED  tUIVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  classifiedsCcOeditorandpubiisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twltter.com/kamengroup 

Customized  User-Friendly  25  Page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  InfoiaKamenGroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 


If  you  are  reading  this,  so  are  your  potential  customers! 
To  advertise,  call  1-800-887-1615 


Whose  voice  do 
industry  leaders  seek? 

Just  ask  them. 

"Kevin  Kamen  works  relentlessly.  Whenever  he  speaks  about 
the  publishing  business  or  companies,  I  pay  close  attention." 

-  Paul  lash  (Mr.  Tash  is  Chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  Board 
and  CEO/Chairman  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times.)  August  1,2014 

"Kevin  Kamen  is  one  of  the  world's  best-known  and  most 
prolific  brokers  of  media  properties  and  companies." 

-  Gypsy  C.  Gallardo,  CEO/Publisher  of 
The  Power  Broker  Magazine,  July  30, 2014 


kamen  6:^  Co.  Groui’  Services 

i'oinjxtni/  :\j)i>riiistils  cV  lirolccriiii/ 


•  Book,  Magazine  &  Newspaper 'Company  Financial  Valuations 
Global  Expertisev'Deep'MBdBtt  Knowledge,  Unmatched  Integrity 


Whose  judgement  do  they  trust? 

"Kevin  Kamen  correctly  predicted  as  far  back  as  201 0  that 
a  buyer  would  be  willing  to  pay  $42  million  to  $51  million  for 
The  Journal ...  'They  paid  about  $4  million  to  $5  million  more 
than  they  should  have/  Kamen  told  WPRI.com ...  Kamen 
suggested  Gatehouse  was  motivated  to  pay  a  premium  in 
part  to  ensure  a  competing  newspaper  chain  didn't  get  The 
(Providence)  Journal  instead." 

-  Ted  Nessi,  WPR1 1 2,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July 23, 20 1 4 


Getting  it 
right  matters! 


Considering  selling  your  publication? 
You  should  have  your  title  financially  valued 
correctly  and  listed  for  sale.  Call  or  come  visit 
Kamen  &  Co.  Group  Services  to  assist  you. 
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GateHouse  Media 


Publisher  of  The  Columbus  Dispatch  & 
President,  GateHouse  Publishing,  Central  U.S. 

Reporting  to  the  CEO  of  GateHouse  Media,  LLC 


GateHouse  Media,  LLC,  one  of  the  largest  publishers  of  locally-based  print  and  online  media 
in  the  United  States,  is  seeking  an  executive  level  publishing  leader  to  serve  as  Publisher  of 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  and  President  of  GateHouse  Publishing  for  the  Central  U.S. 

Potential  candidates  must  have  5+  years  in  an  executive  role  (Group  President,  VP,  GM)  with 
a  track  record  of  successful  leadership,  innovation  and  goal  achievement: 

•  Demonstrated  record  of  increasing  top  line  revenue 

•  Experience  in  print  and  digital  product  development  and  sales  integration 

•  Able  to  effectively  lead,  manage  and  prioritize  in  an  environment  of  accountability  and 
where  operating  units  are  decentralized 

•  Change  leader  who  collaborates  and  communicates  effectively 

•  Demonstrated  strong  competitive  instincts  and  intellectual  curiosity 

•  Deep  media  industry  experience  and  Bachelor’s  degree  or  higher 

For  immediate  and  confidential  consideration,  email  cover  letter,  salary  history  and 
resume  to:  execstaff@gatehousemedia.com 
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Pshoptalk /commentary _ 

Why  Journalists  Should  (At  Least 
Sometimes)  Be  Activists 


Hy  Dan  Gillmor 

Recently,  after  a  New  York 
7z77ics  journalist  publicly 
called  the  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration  the  “greatest  enemy 
of  press  freedom  in  a  generation,” 
the  paper’s  editor  for  journalistic 
standards  told  Margaret  Sullivan,  the 
public  editor:  “In  general,  our  report¬ 
ers  understand  that  they  don’t  and 
shouldn’t  editorialize  on  issues  we 
cover.... I  would  put  this  in  a  difr'erent 
categor>'.” 

In  other  words,  the  Times  was 
officially  admitting  that  it  was  not 
neutral— wasn’t  pretending  to  be 
neutral— on  this  topic.  As  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  was  taking  an  activist  stance— 
a  long  way  from  its  traditional  role  of 
obsen^er  and  reporter. 

All  journalists  need  be  acthists,  at 
least  part  of  the  time. 

Even  those  journalists  who  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  altar  of  objecti\ity  should 
recognize  that  on  at  least  some  issues, 
they  cannot  possibly  be  objective  or 
neutral.  Or  at  least,  they  should  not 
be.  On  some  issues  we  have  to  take 
stands,  even  though  those  stands  may 
put  us  at  policy  odds  with  the  people 
and  institutions  we  cover. 

The  New  York  Times  has  picked 
one  of  those  issues:  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  freedom  of  the  press  is  just 
one  of  the  things  we  need  to  push  for. 
W e  need  to  be  advocates  for  freedom 
of  e.xpression  in  general,  freedom  to 
iissociate,  freedom  to  collaborate, 
freedom  to  innovate.  They’re  not  only 
at  the  core  of  whether  we  can  do  our 
journalism;  they’re  at  the  heart  of 
liberfr’^  itself. 


Rich  and  powerful  people  and  enti¬ 
ties— governments  and  companies  in 
particular— are  attacking  these  core 
values,  usually  in  the  name  of  protect¬ 
ing  us  or  gi\hng  us  more  convenience. 
In  the  process,  they’re  creating  choke 
points.  They’re  locking  dowTi  our  com¬ 
puting  and  communications,  creating 
a  system  of  control  by  others  over 
what  we  say  and  do  online. 

That’s  an  attack  on  the  Internet’s 
decentralized  nature,  where  speech 
and  innovation  and  collaboration 
would  often  start  at  the  edges  of  this 
network  of  nertvorks,  where  no  one 
needed  permission  to  do  those  things. 
Choke  points  mean  we  have  to  ask 
permission. 

tVliat  are  these  choke  points?  Here 
are  just  a  few: 

Direct  censorship.  It’s  growing 
in  far  too  many  parts  of  the  world.  We 
should  be  acti\ists  against  it. 

Surveillance.  Governments  are 
keeping  track  of  what  journalists  and 
actixists — and  eveiy^one  else,  not  just 
suspected  terrorists— are  saxang  and 
doing.  We  should  be  actixasts  against  it. 

Telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies.  Big  Telecom  say  it  should  have 
the  right  to  decide  what  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  get  to  people’s  dexnces  in  xx^hat 
order  and  at  xx^hat  speed,  or  xvhether 
they  get  there  at  all.  We  should 
campaign  for  the  rights  of  people  at 
the  edges  of  the  netxx^ork  get  to  make 
those  decisions,  and  for  truly  open  and 
competitive  netxx'^orks. 

Hollywood  and  its  Copyright 
Cartel  allies.  The  copxTight  system 
is  grossly  unbalanced  in  their  favor, 


at  serious  cost  to  free  expression.  We 
should  be  actixdsts  for  a  fair  intellec¬ 
tual  propertx'  system. 

We— you  and  I— hax'^e  helped  create 
some  of  the  choke  points,  by  choos¬ 
ing  convenience  oxer  liberty^  in  rel;vang 
on  centralized  Internet  platforms  like 
Facebook  and  Txxitter  and  Google.  Of 
course  these  companies  do  proxide 
useful  sendees. 

Feeding  Facebook  means  feeding  a 
company  that  xvants  to  eat  journalism, 
or  at  least  pick  the  xxdnners.  If  this  was 
only  a  business  issue  I  xxeuldn’t  raise 
it.  But  it’s  much  more  than  that.  This 
is  about  xvhether  the  terms  of  sendee, 
enforced  by  a  fexv  decision-makers 
at  giant  companies,  xxdll  be  the  nexv 
rules  of  free  speech.  We  should  not  let 
these  giants  be  the  nexv  editors  of  the 
Internet.  We  should  be  actixdsts  for 
open  systems  and  sendees,  and  against 
xvalled  gardens  that  become  traps 
.Journalists  need  campaign  for 
freedom,  and  against  choke  points 
and  control.  The  alternative  is  a  future 
xvhere  others  decide  xvhat  xve  can  say 
and  do.  That  can’t  be  xx'hat  xve  xvant, 
but  it’s  where  xve’re  heading.  ■ 

Dan  Gillmor  teaches  distal  media 
literaejj  at  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Walter  Cronkite  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion.  He  is  author  of  two  books  on 
media  issues  and  writes  regularly 
for  a  number  of  publications.  A  full 
version  of  this  article  can  be  found 
at  bitly/lJSipTio. 
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Impoct  Engine 


Dear  E&P  Readers: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
announce  the  immediate 
availability  of  our  new  HTBIfi 
Multi- Screen  ad  offering 


This  offering  enables  you  to  monetize  your 
premium  display  inventory  at  top  tier  CP 
across  all  desktop,  tablet  &  mobile  devi 
you  will  love  our  flexible  working  relatobaf 
structure... 


On  ewscycle 


Looking  for  a  new  Content  Management  or  Advertising  system? 

>.  Need  to  be  live  ASAP? 


ON-TIME. 
ON-BUDGET. 
NO  SURPRISES. 


Fast  Lane  is  Newscycle's  new  rapid  implementation  model.  Based  on  best 
practices.  Fast  Lane  gives  you  the  full  functionality  of  our  Content  and 
Advertising  solutions,  delivered  in  a  pre-configured  package  designed  to 
get  you  live  in  a  hurry.  Your  training  time  is  accelerated  and  total  project 
costs  are  reduced.  On-time,  on-budget,  no  surprises,  Sound  good? 


Allows  med'i.i  companies  to  produce  uod  shore  editor  iol  content  in  o 
stieomlined  end  coliohoi stive  enviionnient 


Flotfonn  tor  hookitrg,  cresting,  publishing,  and  pricing  all  ad  types  tor 
the  Web,  print,  email,  direct  mail,  inserts,  mobile  and  social  media 


NEWSCYCLE 
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Visit  this  page  to  get  in  the  Fast  Lane; 

newscycle.com/ 


